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POINTERS FROM EXPERIENCE IN 
RAISING HOGS. 





Editor, Rural World:—When prop- 
erly managed, raising hogs is one of 
the most profitable lines of farming. 
Contrary to somewhat prevailing opin- 
ion that it requires no care to success- 
fully raise hogs, they not only require 
constant care and a balanced ration, 
but they require also attention being 
given to sanitation in their quarters. 

Most any one can raise hogs of 
some description, but to raise them 
so they will return the largest profit 
requires intelligence, not only in the 
Management of the hogs, but in rais- 
ing feeds to feed them. The greater 
part of the feed consumed by the 
hog should consist of green pastures 
for forage, including legumes. Red 
clever makes one of the very best 
pastures for hogs I have ever tried. 

Legumes for hogs shoul be grown 
on land that would otherwise be idle 
or they may be grown with other 
crops. I have seen stock peas grown 
on land after wheat was harvested 
that would make more bushels of peas 
per acre than the wheat did, with a 
good yield of wheat at that. 

Where such feeds are grown and 
the hogs are allowed to harvest them, 
there is a double profit. Corn and 
peas, or soy beans and corn, may be 
grown together and hogged off at a 
profit. 

Young pigs and shoats make more 
satisfactory gains when allowed to 
run in fields of grain or legumes. 
Mature hogs do not make gains as 
fast on a large field as they do where 
confined to a small lot, besides they 
will consume nfore feed when they 
have the. run of the large field. 

I put a bunch of hogs on soy beans 
last fall. They consisted of two 
brood sows, four mature hogs and 
16 young shoats. I let them run on 
this pasture for one month. The 
brood sows and mature hogs did not 
gain much, while the young shoats 
made very rapid gains. This pasture 
consisted of 18 acres. I am sure that 
if I could have confined the old hogs 
to a very small area at a time they 
would have made much more satis- 
factory gains. 

Legumes for hogs may be grown on 
land that will not produce a fair yield 
of other crops. All the legumes re- 
ceive their nitrogen from the air; 
thus, they will grow better on worn- 
out land than crops that depend on 
their supply of nitrogen from the soil. 
Soy beans and peas may be grown on 
wheat stubble, as well as in the row 
with corn. The corn may be harvest- 
ed and then the hogs allowed to gath- 
er the beans and peas. If it is pre- 
ferred the legumes may be planted in 
the corn middles at the last cultiva- 
tion of the corn. On rich damp land 
pumpkins may be planted in the corn 
for the hogs. They don’t hurt the 
corn and make a great quantity of 
good feed. As they have a _ large 
amount of seed in them, they are 2 
kind of balanced ration, not a perfect 
ration but a good one. 

There are sO many more factors 
that enter into the success of raising 
hogs that I will not try to mention 
them here, but will write about some 
of them at another time.—Fred Tate, 
Tennessee. 





ARKANSAS FRUIT NOTES. 





Editor, Rural World:—I never saw 
such heavy peach bloom. If part of 
the peaches do not fall off, we will 
have to thin them, or the trees will 
break down. There will not be a full 
crop of apples. 

I think there is going to be plenty 
of the different kinds of berries. Our 
currant bushes are just loaded. 

Everybody is busy planting corn. 
Alfalfa is looking fine-—Mrs. Sarah 
Spears, Arkansas 


ASSISTANCE FOR MISSOURI EX- 
HIBITORS AT PANAMA-PACIFIC, 





The Missouri commission to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition has_ set 
aside $20,000 to be used in encourag- 
ing and assisting in the exhibition of 
Missouri live stock at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 

With this liberal state aid this ex- 
position should furni8h an opportuni- 
ty not frequently had by Missouri live 
stock breeders. Missouri breeders 
can compete: 

1. For $175,000 in premiums offer- 
ed by the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Over $125,000 in premiums offered by 
breed associations and where they 
can receive a portion of the $20,000 
set aside by the Missouri commission 
for assisting live stock breeders who 
exhibit at the exposition. 

2, Before vast throngs of people 
among whom will be a large number 
of prospective live stock buyers. 

3. In a territory which is at the 
dawn of a great period of live stock 
production. 

4. At a time when live stock pro- 
duction, as a means of food supply 
and source of labor and _ pleasure 
animals, is receiving more attention 
than ever before and when numbers 
handled, prices received and net 
profits resulting are more satisfac- 
tory than ever before. 

5. At a period when live stock 
farming has been conceded to be the 
most satisfactory system of perma- 
nent agricultural practice on the av- 
erage farm. 

Nature of Assistance. 

For the distribution of the appro- 
priation for the benefit of the live 
stock interests the Missouri commis- 
sion plans to pay on all worthy Mis- 
souri owned animals exhibited in 
breeding classes and mules, a definite 


sum, the amount of which for the 
various classes of animal appears 
below: 


Cattle (over 12 months of age) $12. 

Cattle (over three months and less 
than 12 months of age) $8. 

Horses—breeding classes—(over 12 
months of age) not including Shet- 
land ponies, $14. 

Horses—breeding classes—(over six 
months and less than 12 months of 
age) not including Shetland ponies, 
$7. 

Shetland ponies (over six months 
of age), $7. 

Jack stock and mules 
months of age), $14. 

Jack stock and mules 
months and less than 12 
age), $7. 

Hogs (over six months of age), $6. 

Pigs (over two months and less 
than six months of age), $3. 

Sheep and goats (over six months 
or age), $5. 

Lambs and kids (over three months 
and less than six months of age), 
$2.50. 

From its appropriation set aside for | 
this purpose the commission plans to} 
duplicate all prizes offered by the ex- | 
position which are won in breeding | 
classes and on mules’ by Missouri | 
owned and exhibited animals. Should 
this sum be insufficient to duplicate 
premiums won, the money will be 
pro-rated among the exhibitors in ac-! 
cordance with the amount of money 
won. 


(over 12 


(over three 
months of 


Carload of Poultry Wanted. 


In order to care for the poultry in- 
terests the Missouri commission has 
arranged to pay the transportation 
charges of a carload of our choicest 
poultry to and from the exposition. 
They have also agreed to send a poul- 
try expert along with the car to see 
that the poultry is kept in proper 
condition; that it is watered and fed, 
properly cared for, and exhibited in 
the best possible manner and then 
returned to the owners. The poultry 
will be assembled at Kansas City and 
there passed on by a competent judge. 
The birds worthy of being sent from 
Missouri will be tmcluded in the car 
and all transportation charges will 
be paid from that point to the ex- 
position and return. All that Mis- 
souri exhibitors will be required to 
pay will be their entry fee and the 
express to Kansas City and return. 
With this liberal offer on the part of 
the commissioners, hundreds of fine 
fowls should be sent to represent 








Missouri in this world’s poultry show. 

The dates of the live stock compe- 
tition at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition have already been 
published in Colman’s Rural World. 
A eopy of the official prize list can 
be procured by writing Mr. D. O. 
Lively, Chief of Live Stock Depart- 
ment, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, California. 

The Missouri commission has is- 
sued a pamphlet covering its activi- 
ties in the live stock and poultry di- 
vision. Copies of these have been 
sent to over two hundred breeders 
and to all of the county papers in 
Missouri. Those in charge will be 
more than pleased to be of any serv- 
ice to them by writing to the below 
named individuals. Persons desiring 
a copy of the Missouri pamphlet or 
information regarding Missouri live 
stock at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion can secure any service which 
can be rendered by writing—Col. W. 
A. Dallmeyer, Jefferson City, Mo., 
Commissioner in Charge of Live 
Stock; or E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, 
Mo., Supt. of Missouri Live Stock for 
the Missouri Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL SOIL PRODUCTS 
EXPOSITION, 

The states of the west are going 
to be well represented at the Inter- 
national Soil Products Exposition, 
Denver, September 27-October 9. Half 
of them are preparing now for their 
displays and the rest of them will be 
at work before long. 

The state of California, of course, 
has made preparations for an exten- 
sive exhibit as was the case in Kansas 
last year and in Oklahoma the year 
before. Colorado will fully sustain 
its responsibility and duty as the host 
state and will make an active demon- 
stration of its agricultural resources 
and oppartunities. 

The states of Kansas, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas and Ari- 
zona have made state appropriations 
for displays. The work of prepara- 
tion in these states is well advanced. 
This is particularly true of Kansas 
and Wyoming at the present moment. 
In Kansas the display will be in the 
hands of the state agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station. In Wy- 
oming it is under the personal charge 
of Governor Kendrick and the Wyom- 
ing state land board. In Nebraska 
the matter will be turned over very 
largely to that premier exhibitor, 
Arnold Martin, of Dubois. In Okla- 
homa the state board of agriculture 
will handle the matter. In Arizona 
Governor George W. P. Hunt and an 
able coterie of experiment _ station 
and commercial executive men are al- 
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ready on the job. In Texas matters 
are in the hands of H. M. Bainey, 
agricultural demonstrator for th 
Santa Fe Railroad, who is not only 
covering his own territory, or the 
panhandle of Texas, but the entire 
state. ; 

In other states preparations are 
also being made. In Montana there 
will be a conference of commercial 
executives held during the month of 
May and full plans will be outlined 
In Utah the railroads and the experi 
ment stations will have charge of the 
matter. In Nevada the state dre 
farm station will be placed in charge 
of arrangements by the governor am 
the experiment station. In New Mex 
ico commercial executives will handle 
the matter. 

The state building in the exposition 
at Denver will be one of the largest 
and one of the best of the exposition 
group of eight buildings in all. & 
will house the finest agricultural die 
play ever made in the west. 

— 





FREE 


Every person needs a 
Strong, Steel Lock Box of 
this kind. Deeds, Mort- 
gages, Bonds, Notes, In- 
surance Pelicies and Pri- 
vate Papers are toe valu- 
able to havé pigeon-holed 
loosely about the house. 
though you keep 
them permanently in a 
safe deposit vault, it is 
dangerou; to carry them 
loosely in your pocket to 
and from the bank. 

This _ Steel Document 
Box is constructed of 


Even 


Bessemer steel and heavily coated with black enamel. 
Lid fits closely into a grooved edge on the bottom hajif. 
locks with an individual key and just fits your coat pocket. 
It Insures Safety and Sayes Time and Worry. 
Send for the box at once. 


Our FREE Steel Document Box Offer 


by 2 in. deep. 
papers go unprotected another minute. 


This Steel Document Box 
Made of Bessemer Steel. 
Sent Anywhere in the U. S. Prepaid 





Fire and Burglar Proof. 





You can't cut it with an a& 
Hinges are on inside. It 
Size 11 in. long, 5 in. wide 

You should not let yout 
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Send us 75 cents and we will extend your subscription six months to. Colman’ 
Rural World, and also send you a great big weekly paper for a ful) year, called “Ow 
Country,” which is the weekly edition of a famous.daily paper, and we wil) forward 
immediately prepaid and Free the Stee] Document Box shown above. 


Fill in this Ceupon and Mail Now For Free Document Box. 


Addres 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





St. Louis, Mo. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo, 


Gentlemen—Enclosed please find 75 cents, for which extend my suseription | 
fix months to Coleman’s Rural World, and send me “Qur Country” one ful) yee 4 


and the Steel Document Box, prepaid. 


Name ..... 
St. No. P. O, Box. 
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Facts and Fancies In Corn Culture 


Cultivation and Care In Spring-and Summer---Re-planting the Poor Stands 


Best Vari- 


eties for Silage---Mexican “Corn King” Claims 240 Bushels an Acre. 


0 produce a maximum yield, corn 

roots require warmth, a certain 
amount of air and considerable 
moisture. Corn is cultivated to sup- 
ply these requirements. Too much 
yater and too little air in the soil as 
purely prevent healthy growth as ioo 
puch air and too little water. Air is 
feficient in saturated soils, and on 
guch soils corn plants become yellow 
and unproductive. 

Good cultivation at the proper time 
gimits air, lessens the ascent of wa- 
fer from the subsoil, causes the soil 
fo become warmer, and stimulates a 
better growth. 

Weeds should be killed as soon as 
they begin to grow, but the primary 
reason for cultivating is to maintain 
the proper proportion. of air and 
moisture in the soil. Some successful 
growers of corn, who average 100 
bushels of dry shelled corn to the acre 
on hundreds of acres, believe the best 
single cultivation they can give their 
crop is a cultivation eight to ten inches 
just before planting. 

If prolonged and heavy rains pack 
the soil to a great depth, a deep culti- 
yation can sometimes be given to ad- 
vantage while the corn is less than a 
foot tall 

When a Foot or More High. 

Soon after the plants become a foot 
high their roots reach across the 
spaces between the rows and cultiva- 
tion should not be deeper than two 
inches. A deeper cultivation is likely 
to reduce the yield. A shallow culti- 
ation should be given as soon after 
every heavy rain as the land becomes 
in good workable condition. The cul- 
tivation should be given with such im- 
plements and in such a manner as to 
leave the soil in a fine, loose, smooth 
condition. 

It is never safe to allow the soil 
surface to become hard and too dry to 
tultivate to the best advantage. Con- 
tinued dry weather with the soil in 
this condition is certain to reduce the 
yield materially, and cultivating such 
soil results in still greater injury. 
Until the silking period the soil sur- 
face should be kept in a fine, loose 
Condition, so that in walking on it 
When dry it is felt to give under the 
feet and distinct footprints are made. 
Shallow cultivations given as late as 
tilking time are often as valuable as 
earlier cultivations. Weeds growing 
b the corn at silking time reduce 
yields very materially, as has been 
CRclusively proved by experiments 
Conducted by the offices of corn inves- 

tions. 

Under some conditions six or eight 
Uiltivations are advisable, while un- 
der other conditions three cultivations 
May be sufficient to keep the soil in 
Proper condition and would there- 
we prove more profitable than a 
Seater number—F. H. Sweet, Vir- 
Gia. 
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HOW 10 MAKE MORE OUT OF RE- 
PLANT CORN. 





Although many farmers go on re- 
ting corn year after year, anyone 
Who will take the time to observe 
sely, can see that the re-plant does 
Mt pay for the time and labor in- 
Wlved in producing it. There are very 
, if any, ears on thé stalks, and a 


Mle fodder is about all it makes. 


| the first place, one must wait to 
if the first planting is going to be 
Success. If it isn’t, and does not 
rt to warrant planting all over, 
corn is up and has such a start of 
re-planted corn, that the latter is 
mied and dwarfed by the presence 


tthe larger plants, especially since 


older plants take up most of the 
tial moisture, 


giving the first 
re-planted stalks, or they will be cov- 
ered up. They consequently are more 
apt to become very weedy and smoth- 
ered out. 
corn tassels out and blooms so long 
before the late-planted, that the latter 
has little or no opportunity to receive 
the essential 
stalks are too far apart. 
result, 
produces any grain. 


fect stand of plants secured by the 
first 


Then, one must be very careful in 
cultivation of these 
throw the crop too late. 


Be Prepared, 


Again, the early planted 
nure. On top 
layer of good soil. 


night, while the seed 


Let this stand o 
corn is be 
pollenization, as ihe 
As a natural 
rarely ‘ever 


done about the time the field-plant 
is finished 

Spread an old gunny sack 
surface layer of soil, place 
corn on the sack, and cover with 
other old sack. Over these sprin 


the late-planted 
over 
Where there is two-thirds of a per- 


»lanting, it is advisable to allow 


it to remain, and not run the risk of a 
second planting failing, which would 


In case re-planting is practiced, I 
fill a box eight inches deep with ma- 
of this is a two-inch 


ver 
ing 


soaked in warm water. This should be 
ing 


the 


ihe seea 


an- 
kle 
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WHAT SOIL FERTILITY MEANS. 


A WS , | 
AR TO CROPS Hl Sea 
(»>,GU Ny 


OIL fertility is a term that lends itself to many interpretations. Ex- 
S pressed in practical terms it can mean ultimately only productive 

power, and can only be really measured by the capacity of a given 
soil for crop production. 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge that plants need at 
least ten different chemical elements for full and perfect growth. These 
are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, 
lime, magnesium and iron. Four other elements are to be found in 
plants, but they are not generally considered as indispensable to the 
plants’ well-being. There are sodium, chlorine, aluminum and silicon. 

Plants extract, either from the air, from the soil, or from water, 
these various substances, and, after a series of complex changes, build 
them into new tissue. Of the ten substances that are considered essen- 
tial to the plant’s welfare, seven are usually present in fairly large quan- 
tities, whilst three are commonly deficient, namely: 

Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash, 

This, it must be understood, does not of necessity imply that the 
total amount of these substances present in the soil is inadequate for 
the needs of heavy crops. It does imply, however, that at any given 
time the total amount of what is termed “available” phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash is insufficient for the plant needs of heavy crops. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that only a very small propor- 
tion of the total amount of phosphate, nitrogen and potash can be re- 
garded as immediately available for the use of the crop; and the whole 
practice of manuring is based on the fact that these deficiencies in the 
available food supply of the soil must be made good if heavy crops are 
to be reaped. 

From the standpoint of the chemist, the fertility of a given soil is 
measured by the amount of these three substances present compared 
with some arbitrary standard of fertility. It may be assumed, for exam- 
ple, that a good average soil would contain about 1 per cent of nitrogen, 
1 per cent of phosphoric acid and 2 per cent to 4 per cent of potash. 

Lime is looked upon as a most desirable and valuable mineral in- 
gredient in the soil, not so much because it is a necessary plant food, 
as because the presence of a fair proportion of lime is usually indica- 
tive of a satisfactory physical and biological condition. The amount of 
lime actually varies very considerably, but we may assume that a good 
average soil would contain from 2 per cent to 5 per cent. 

It’s Availability, Not Quantity, That Counts. 

It must not be supposed that mere chemical analysis alone will give 
an infallible indication of fertility. The weak point in an analysis ob- 
viously is that, while it reveals the proportions in which the several con- 
stituents are present, it cannot state with accuracy just how much of the 
plant food is available; i. e., fit for assimilation by the plant. It does, 
however, reveal the approximate total quantity of the several essential 
constituents, and thus indicates the sufficiency or deficiency of the es- 
sential elements, and consequently affords a rational basis for inaugu- 
rating a series of tests with fertilizers. 

It cannot be denied that the chemical aspect of soil fertility has 
undoubtedly been unduly emphasized, and this has found expression in 
the exaggerated importance formerly attached to chemical analysis. 
But time and again it has been seen in practice that the physical condi- 
tions which regulate the supply of air and water to the plant, and, as a 
corollary, the bacterial life, are far more potent in producing a fertile 
soil than the mere amount of nutrient material present. 
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an inch layer of dirt. Set the box in 
the house, keeping the surface soil 
well watered and stirred occasionally. 
On warm, bright days set the box out 
in the open air. By the-time the field 
corn is coming up, this corn in the 
box will have been sprouted, when it 
can be used for re-planting if neces- 
sary, overcoming, to a very large de- 
gree, the drawbacks enumierated above, 
and which attend the re-planting of 
corn in the usual manner.—M. Cover- 
dell, Iowa. 





WHAT CORN TO PLANT FOR 
SILAGE IN MISSOURL 





In a recent letter to the College of 
Agriculture a Missouri farmer had 


this to say: “Last summer I built two 
concrete silos. I will fill them for the 
first time this fall. Are there any 


other crops besides corn that can be 
used successfully as silage? If I use 
corn what kind should I plant, and 
how should it be planted?” 

In answering this question W. M. 
Regan of the dairy department says: 
“Many crops are used as silage with 
varying success in different localities. 
For Missouri conditions, however, corn 
is the only crop that can be generally 
recommended. Corn grows well in all 
parts of the state and yields more food 
material peracre than any other crop. 
It is more easily harvested and put 
into silo than any of the hay crops. 
With the harvesting machinery that 
we have at the present time the hay 
crops are much more difficult to han- 
dle after being cut. Furthermore corn 
makes an excellent quality of silage. 
The legumes, such as clover, alfalfa 
and cowpeas are liable to rot unless 
great care is taken to pack the silage 
firmly and force the air out. Cowpeas 
are often planted with the corn. A 
mixture of the two makes excellent 
silage, but the difficulty of harvesting 
makes the system unpractical. 
makes the system impractical. 

“The best corn for the silo in any 
locality is the same corn that produces 
the largest yield of ears in that local- 
ity. The corn that produces the im- 
mense yields of fodder are the late 
maturing southern vareties. These 
in Missouri must necessarily be har- 
vested at an immature state. On most 
Missouri farms such corn as Reid's 
Yellow Dent or Boone County White, 
make excellent silage corn. This 
corn should be planted in exactly the 
same manner as it would be planted to 
get the largest yield of grain.” 





MEXICAN “CORN KING” GROWS 240 
BUSHELS AN ACRE, 





At the annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Association, held 
in St. Louis last January, Senor Ze- 
ferina Dominguez, known as the “corn 
king of Mexico,” spoke and gave the 
Missouri grain dealers and growers 
considerable food for thought by ex- 
plaining the methods by which he had 
raised the corn yield of his land from 
seven to 240 bushels an acre. 

The average corn yield in the Unit- 
ed States, with better soil and more 
rainfall than in Mexico, is 25 bushels 
to the acre, he pointed out, and by the 
use of scientific methods, the Missouri 
farmers can raise their crop average 
to 200 and possibly 300 bushels per 
acre. 

The Mexican corn king told the 
grain dealers that he had heads of 
several agricultural colleges in the 
United States to visit his Mexican 
plantation, and they were amazed by 
the results which he had obtained. 

“There is no magic about it, only a 
matter of practical farming science,” 
said Dominguez. “I have made a 25- 
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year study of corn raising, and I am 
willing to share my discoveries with 
the entire world.” 

In the territory where he has lands, 
there is about nine inches of rainfall 

annually, which places it among the 
most arid of farming lands. He does 
not irrigate, for irrigation is not prac- 
tical in his territory. He solves the 
problem of moisture by an applica> 
tion of the ‘capillary principle.” He 
retains the moisture in the ground aft- 
er rainfall by plowing, packing the 
soil by means of rollers, and then har- 
rowing the top of the soil to a depth 
of two inches. The loose top soil, 
by harrowing, prevents an evaporation 
of the moisture. This moisture is then 
retained to feed the corn roots. What 
he considers even more important is 
the selection of seed corn. 

What do the readers of the Rural 
World think about the claim that 240 
bushels of corn were raised to the 
acre? Give your opinion for publica- 
tion. State also what you know about 
big yields in the United States, and 
tell how they were produced. 


HAVE YOUR OWN ENGINE AND EN- 
SILAGE CUTTER. 








If you do not own some form of 
power for your farm work let us ad- 
yise that you invest now. When silo 
filling time approaches, the question 
of power will be an important one. 

Many farmers depend upon the 
threshing engine to supply their pow- 
er, renting it from the owner by the 
day or by the job. Don’t make the 
mistake of buying too light an engine 
for the work required. Remember 
that the same engine whether gasoline 
or steam will find plenty of other 
work, such as sawing wood, grinding 
feed, pulling stumps, etc. 

If you feel that you have not work 
enough for an engine, suggest to a 
few of your neighbors to go in with 
you and buy an engine together, thus 
distributing the cost and sharing the 
expense of maintainance and respon- 
sibility. 

The gasoline engine has found many 
friends and is making more friends 
rapidly among the farmers.- It is a 
very flexible form of power, reasona- 
ble in first cost and not expensive to 
maintain. 

In this connection let us suggest 
that when you buy your ensilage cut- 
ter you buy one with full capacity, 
that is to say one that will do your 
work without likelihood of delay or 
break down. 

Speed is an important factor in 
your silo filling. Corn ought to go 
into the silo in what is known as the 
hard-dough state. Success in making 
good ensilage depends upon proper fill- 
ing equally as much as it does upon 
good corn and a good tight silo. , 

Keep your engine and cutter going 
and keep two good workers busy with 
their hands and feet spreading and 
tramping the ensilage. 

There are a number of excellent 
gasoline engines on the market and 
it will pay you to write to the adver- 
tisers of gas engines for their cata- 
logues and price list.—I. F. 


POTATOES AS STOCK FEED—BEST 
FOR HOGS. 








If the present overplus of potatoes 
in the hands of the farmers cannot be 
disposed of for human food, they 
should be fed to farm animals. The 
authorities of the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture at Cornell point out 
that potatoes alone can not be used 

)» advantage as a feed, nor can they 
e fed in any great quantity. Potatoes 
have not been used to a great extent 
as a stock feed in this country, accord- 
ing to Prof. J. L. Stone of Cornell, and 
there is, for that reason, but little in- 
formation on the subject of feeding 
potatoes to live stock. In Germany, 
however, the question has been 
studied, and the conclusion arrived at 
there is that they may be used in 
feeding cows, horses, sheep, and pigs. 

Potatoes are said to be best adapted 
to hog feed, but to secure the best re- 
sults they should be cooked and 
should then be mixed with corn- 
meal or other ground grains to form 
a thick mush. Skimmed milk, added 
to this feed, makes it more valuable. 
Potatoes have less than one-fourth of 
the feeding value of corn meal. If 
their cost is as low as 15 cents a 
bushel, they are still more expensive 


than silage; yet 15 cents a _ bu- 
shel for potatoes is said to repre- 
sent a considerable loss to the farmer 
who can scarcely produce them, ac- 
cording to crop experts, for less than 
30 cents. Still, it is pointed out that 
it is better to get this much value out 
of them than to have them a total 
loss. 

Professor Stone points out that po- 
tatoes add succulence to a feeding ra- 
tion where corn silage is not available, 
and that some succulent food is desir- 
able in all rations. Even as small an 
amount as half a peck a day fed to 
dairy cows where no other succulent 
food is used will produce a marked ef- 
fect in increasing the milk flow, and 
a peck or more a day may be fed to 
advantage. They should, however, be 
introduced in the ration gradually, and 
should be run through a root cutter in 
order to avoid a risk of choking the 
animal. 


UNIVERSAL POULTRY SHOW AT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 








There are many reason why the Uni- 
versal Poultry Show of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition should 
be one of the best and greatest exhibi- 
tions of pure-bred poultry that has 
ever been held in this country. It 
will be so if the live stock department 
can have the co-operation of at least 
a reasonable number of the best poul- 
trymen in each state. This show 
should go down in history as one that 
reflects great credit upon the intel- 
ligence and progressiveness of Amer- 
ican poultry breeders and one that 
will result in inestimable benefits to 
the industry in general. It should 
mark an era of advancement and im- 
provement in many varieties and 
breeds and will be the first big show 
of the country to be judged by the 
new 1915 “Standard of Perfection.” It 
ought to open up many new fields and 
make an outlet and create a demand 
for better stock and eggs in many por- 
tions of America, especially on the 
Pacific coast and throughout the west. 

This show is to be held in the cen- 
ter of the greatest natural field, for 
both fancy and utility, that is now 
open to the growth and development 
of the industry. They have the soil, 
the climate and the markets. This ex- 
hibit will doubtless be seen by more 
people and you will have the oppor- 
tunity to get in touch with more poul- 
trymen than you could in any other 
place or way. 

The interest that is being shown in 
poultry raising is simply remarkable. 
The egg-laying contest held at this ex- 
position and the poultry in the sales 
department which is superintendeda Dy 
Judge W. S. Russell, are viewed by 
thousands of people. You would real- 
ly be surprised at the interest mani- 
fested in poultry by the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are visiting 
the exposition each month. It is there- 
fore only reasonable to suppose that 
the real poultry show in Novemper 
will attract unusual interest. 

Educational Features. 

An effort is being made to get some 
of the agricultural colleges, univer- 
sities and poultry departments to 
stage educational exhibits in the poul- 
try show buildings. Congress hall, a 
large auditorium in the live stock of- 
fice building, is within a few feet of 
the show rooms. It is properly 
equipped for lantern slides and mov- 


ing pictures and it is the intention to 
hold lecture courses and demonstra- 
tions here. If the annual meeting of 
the American Poultry Association is 
held in San Francisco, it will prob- 
ably be held in congress hall on the 
exposition grounds. This will add 
greatly to the program and to the in- 
terest in the show. With a show like 
this combined with the annual con- 
vention of the American Poultry As- 
sociation it will make a great meeting 
that no poultryman can well afford to 
miss, even if he has to make a trip 
across the continent. 
Car Lot Shipments. 

The poultrymen in a number of 
states are making an effort to assem- 
ble a carload of poultry at some cen- 
tral city and have the car shipped in 
charge of one or two competent men. 
The expense in some cases will be pro- 
rated among those who send birds and 
in other cases the fair commissioners 
from the state will pay a portion or all 
of the expense. We suggest that the 
poultrymen in the different states take 
this matter up and organize for this 
purpose. It might be well for the 
state associations or the state branches 
of the American Poultry Association 
to begin work at once so that each 
state will be sproperly represented. 
Even if only a few breeders wish to 
make a small shipment of 100 or more 
birds, it would be well to have the 
birds to be sent from a particular lo- 
cality or state assembled at one cen- 
tral point. They could then be billed 
in one lot shipment and someone could 
be sent on the same train to see that 
the birds were properly watered and 
fed and exhibited. By a little organi- 
zation in each state it would be an 
easy matter to have every state well 
represented in this great show. 

If any breeder cannot interest 
enough fanciers to make a small lot 
shipment or a carload lot, then he can 
well afford to send a display of his 
own birds on his own responsibility. 
You need no further proof that birds 
can be shipped across the continent 
and then win in the hottest competi- 
tion than the fact that a California 
breeder this year sent a string of 


birds to Madison Square Garden, N. Y., 
and won three firsts, one second, one! 


third, one fifth and a lot of special 
prizes after a journey of 3,000 miles. 
If you put your birds in clean, com- 
fortable coops, and provide means for 
watering and feeding, it is possible to 
ship from any part of the United 
States or Canada and win at the uni- 
versal poultry show. It will pay even 
the smallest breeder to make a trial 
with at least a few birds. If he should 
win one ribbon, look what it would 
mean to him. The reward certainly 
justifies the effort. 

All cars can be switched and un- 
loaded and reloadéd within a few feet 
of the poultry show buildings. This 
will save a lot of rough handling ia 
express wagons. No previous exposi- 
tion has ever had such accommoéa- 
tions or such good show roonis as is 
offered the poultrymen by this exposi- 
tion. 

The Rules and Prizes. 

Some changes have had to be made 
in the rules and regulations. 

Birds will be received and cooped 
for exhibition on November 16 and 17. 
The exhibition period and time occu- 
pied in judging and reshipping the 
birds will be from November 18 to 28. 














An Implement Whose Use Often Means the Difference Between a Good 
Crop and a Poor One—Wholly Roller, 














the use of a Hercules Stump 
Bumper crops instead of stumps, 
money in place of taxes. $1,209 from 
acres the first year—§750 in extra 
every year after. Get the catalo, of tee 
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The entries close on October 15, soall 
breeders should decide on the number 
of cocks, hens, cockerels, pullets and 
pens they wish to enter before that 
date. It is not necessary to decide 
on the exact individuals, but you 
should decide on the number and sex 
and select new bands to be put om 
them at the time of shipment. 

There is no limit to the number of 
birds any exhibitor may enter. 

No entry fees will be charged for 
exhibits. A nominal fee of $1.50 for 
each single specimen and $4 for each 
pen will be charged to cover the er 
pense of receiving, cooping, feeding, 
watering, exhibiting and returning ihe 
birds. 

Prizes will be, paid in full where 
there are four or more entries in 4 
class. Where there are fewer thal 
four entries in a class, only second 
prize money will be paid to first prize 
winners. 

Where foreign or other specimens 
are exhibited that are not recognized 
in the American Standard of Perf 
tion they will be judged by the club 
standard for the breeds shown, and 
prizes awarded the same as on stand 
ard varieties. 

On all breeds and varieties of pouk 
try recognized in the 1915 edition of 
the American. standard of perfection 
and including guineas and pheasants, 
the following prizes will be awarded: 

Cock, hen, cockerel, pullet, to each 
five prizes: Ist price, $5; 2nd pri 
$4; 3rd prize, $3; 4th prize, highly 
commended; 5th prize, commended. 

Breeding pen, to each five prize% 
1st prize, $10; 2nd prize, $6; 3rd pria 
$4; 4th prize, highly commended; 58 
prize, commended. 





On pea fowl, one male and not less 


than four females: 1st prize, $35; 
prize, $25; 3rd prize, $15; 4th prim 
highly commended; 5th prize. com 
mended. of 3 
Ostriches (one male and not Jest 
than four females): 1st prize, 22) 
2nd prize, $75; 3rd prize, $50; 
prize, highly commended; 5th pra 
commended. ex 
A fee of $7.50 will be charged 


(Continued on Page 15.) + a 
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que CHECK BOOK AS AN AID IN 
KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 

















armers Who do most of their bustf- 
fess by check can with little effort 
keep a very satisfactory account of 
the total farm receipts and expenses. 
Two things are essential for the suc- 
cess of this method. 

First, all money received from any 
source, whether in cash or by check, 
should be deposited in the bank. By 
doing this the record of deposits will 
give the entire farm income. Most 
important of all it insures against any 
moneys being spent without a check 
or stub to show for it. 

Second, when drawing checks, care 
should be used to state for what pur- 
pose drawn. In this way the check 
stub will give an itemized account of 
the farm expenditures. 
























ANS Under this system checks for money 
et red for personal use are drawn in the 
ince Chala, game way as for any other purpose. 
ian At times the purchase of minor arti- 
ot cles for farm use will require cash 
cre When the amount is so small that it is 
e., St. Loula not desirable to use a check; there- 
—— fore, to have an exact record a mem- 
5. soall orandum of the farm items which are 
number paid out of the money checked out for 
lets and personal use is needed. That is, these 
ore that items should be charged to the farm, 
» decide 
ut you but they are really paid out of the 
and sex pocket money which is charged on 
put om the check book to the personal ac- 
. count. 
mber of A memorandum of produce ex- 
3: changed for groceries is also neces- 
. - sary, as there is po cash transaction 
‘or cath in such cases. 
the ex- In using this system it is better to 
feeding, have a large book of checks, which, 
ning the if the farm business is -of moderate 
1 where size, the banker will gladly furnish 
es in @ With the checks numbered and the 
er than OWner’s name printed on them. A 
second heck book of this kind will generally 
st pride last for a year—thus the advantage of 
ocimens having all the accounts in one book. 
ognized This check book system as an aid to 
ro keeping financial accounts on the farm 
7 ie ts very simple and will prove valuable 
- stan lo @ large number of men whose busi- 

hess is adapted to it. 
f pouk 
tion HOLDING LIVE STOCK ON NORTH- 
bem ERN FARMS, 
varded: | 
0 each At the present time the farmers of 

1 prize, fe northern states are again facing 
highly the perplexing problem whether they 
mere thall dispose of practically all of their 
i pris live stock or stay in the business as 
od; 50 they have done in the past. 


The high price of corn and the low 
Pice of live stock, especially hogs, 
ve influenced a large number of 
, ers throughout fhe corn belt to 
Merifice most of their animals and 
but them on the market in poor con- 
on. This rapid marketing and the 
‘rior quality of the stock have 
» “ither lowered prices and temporari- 
‘ y Made conditions decidedly unsatis- 
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Coiman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s 
strives 


Raral World 
to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 


~— excellent results. 
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at St. Louis, Ma., as second- 
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requires only a few moments to de- 
liver the load. If the farmer does not 
have wagons enough to move the crop 
rapidly, this difficulty may be over- 
come by using the manure spreader 
in the manner suggested. 











AIM TO PREVENT BRATHER THAN 
CURE EVIL OF WEEDS. 








Such a state of affairs as we find 
at present has arisen many times in 
the past and no doubt will occur 
again. The conservative farmer, who 
has avoided overstocking his farm 
while prices were high, generally 
keeps a good share of his live stock 
when such conditions arise and fore- 
goes the temptation to sell his corn 
at the high cash price which it will 
bring. In a short time afterward he 
usually finds that the price of live 
stock has come back to a normal 
basis, and he is thus repaid for re- 
taining his stock animals even on high 
priced corn. 

It is safe to predict that this rela- 
tive difference between the market 
price of corn and live stock will be 
gradually wiped out. Farmers in 
general, therefore, are advised not to 
sacrifice their live stock unduly. 





A TWO-FOLD USE FOR 
MANURE SPREADER. 


THE 





Some of the implements which are 
found on almost every farm are used 
for very short periods each year. The 
length of service may not include 
more than three or four weeks. For 
the remaining part of the year such 
pieces either remain in the open, or 
they may be given the best of care 
in a first class implement shed. Where 
they are exposed to the weather a 
rapid decline in value is the result. 
Investigations have proven that the 
depreciation for the manure spreader 
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Dr. Hugh J. Glenn, of Jacinto, 
Cal., has raised and harvested the 
past season on his own farm 
600,000 bushels of wheat. This 
would load 18 1,000-ton ships. 





The grange co-operative store 
at Peoria, Ill, has proved so 
great a success during the five 
months it has been in operation, 
that the directors have voted to 
increase the cash capital from 
$5,000 to $15,000. One day’s sales 
exceeded $400. 





Mr. Stratton of Pleasant Val- 
ley, Iowa, sold a common grade 
10-month calf which tipped the 
Seales at 1,050 pounds. Mr. & 


has also raised 75 shoats whieh 
at the age of 10 months, averag 





205 _pounds. 
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It has been shown in experiments 
with corn made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture that weed 
eradication is the principal if not the 
only beneficial result of cultivating 
this crop after planting. This means 
that in cultivating the corn crop the 
implements used should be designed 
primarily for accomplishing the de- 
struction of weeds in the easiest and 
cheapest manner. It seems to indt- 
cate further that as weed control be- 
comes more thorough intercultural 
tillage of growing crops may be ac- 
cordingly decreased. 

Far more important than to kill 
weeds is to avoid having weeds to 
kill. In other words, the farmer 
should aim to prevent rather than to 
cure the evil. A farm may be made 
almost free of weeds by strictly ob- 
serving the following three principles: 
(1) prevent weeds from going to seed 
on the farm; (2) prevent weed seeds 
being brought to the farm; and (3) 
in case of perennial weeds, prevent 
them from making top growth, which 
will finally starve out the underground 
parts. 

Equally as important as these three 
principles, however, is the man be- 
hind them. Many men make a start 
to clear their farm of weeds but quit 
too soon. Often the campaign is 
stopped when success is in sight, and 
the weeds soon recover. Clearing a 
farm of weeds, especially perennials, 
is no easy task; it requires more than 
average intelligence and perseverence., 
If however, one decides on a syste- 
matic plan of attack based on these 
three principles, and sees this plan 
faithfully through to a finish, he can 
practically rid.his farm of weeds, and 
this without a great amount of labor 
and expense, 


is approximately 11.67 per cent annu- 
ally. Owing to the fact that this ma- 
chine is required to carry a by-pro- 
duct which contains more or less 
moisture, a part of the depreciation 
is undoubtedly due to the decay of 
the wood in the framework. If this 
and similar pieces could be utilized 
to a greater extent they should last 
almost as long, and in doing the addi- 
tional work the yearly charge in con- 
nection with operation could be met 
more fully or completely. Ordinarily 
the manure spreader is in use at sea- 
sons of the year when the field work 
is not demanding attention. While 
the harvest is in progress it will be 
found idle; hence, it is available for 
other work. 

In districts where field roots such 
as mangolds, sugar beets, or turnips 
are grown, the manure spreader may 
serve as a wagon in transferring the 
crop from the field to the root cellar 
or pit. A simple adjustment will 
enable the operator to save consider- 
able time, as well as the task of un- 
loading with the aid of a shovel. The 
cylinder or spreader is first removed 
from the end of the box and a suitable 
end board is set in place, the latter 
being held by an iron. bar or rod. 
When the load is taken to the cellar, 
the end board can be lifted out readi- 
ly -and the roots may be rolled into 
the trap door merely by putting on 
the crank which connects with the 
apron shaft and turning by hand until 
the entire lot has been discharged. It 


World. 
(Issue of May 9, 1893.) 

American farmers, despite the 
hard times and feelings of dis- 
content, could not afford fo 
change places with the farmers 
of England, Germany, France or 
any other country. 





A good man on a farm today will 
cost, wages and board included, up 
wards of $350 a year. This will pay 
the interest on a large outlay for labor 
and time saving implements. 








It is as a time and labor saver that 
the modern farm implement is of the 
greatest value. The initial outlay 
may seem large, but the investment 
can always be figured out as a profit- 
able one. 


It is stated on the authority of 
the chief of awards of the agricul- 
tural department of the World’s 
Fair (Chicago) that after all the 
expense and trouble taken to 
maintain and test the dairy breeds 
on that occasion, the owners of 
those animals will be left with- 
out even a typewritten certificate 
of their achievements. To make 
their humiliation more complete 
six manufacturers of oleomarga- 
rine have got medals and diplo- 


mas for their goods, as a reward 
for their audacity. 
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When you see that mowing machine 
standing exposed in a corner of the 
barnyard or of a field, remember that 
a certain farm machinery manufac- 
turer once said: “If the farmer cared 
for his machinery as he should, there 
would be a need for us to manufacture 
but one machine where we are now 
putting out two.” 
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Improving the Potato 


By Selection of Seed and Development of 
New Vigorous Seedling Varieties. 


took county, Maine, the Norfolk and 
Eastern Shore trucking regions of 
Virginia and Maryland, the Red River 
Valley of Minnesoto and North Dako- 
ta, the Kaw Valley of Kansas, the 
Greeley and Carbondale districts of 
Colorado, and the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys of California, has 
created a demand for varieties of po- 
tatoes especially adapted to cultiva- 
tion in those sections. This condition, 
coupled with the presence of numer- 
ous diseases of the vines and tubers, 
from which frequent and oftentimes 
severe losses have resulted, has caus- 
ed many inquiries to be made regard- 
ing the possibility of developing new 
varieties or strains possessing certain 
specific qualities not embodied, at 
least to the same degree, in those va- 
rieties now under cultivation. 

This demand upon the plant breed- 
er has served to emphasize the desira- 
bility of attempting to develop, either 
through breeding or selection, new va- 
rieties or strains of potatoes which 
shall possess a greater degree of re- 
sistance to the parasitic fungi which 
now prey upon the plants and tubers. 

Creating New Varieties. 

Another fruitful field of investiga- 
tion well worth the attention of the 
plant breeder is the development of 
potato varieties that are better adapt- 
ed to certain sections of our country. 
Their characteristics may be either 
earliness or lateness, drouth resist- 
ance or heat resistance, or an ability 
to succeed in heavy or in light soil; 
they may be productiveness, shape of 
tuber, quality of tuber, starch content, 
or in fact, any distinct quality which 
would make a variety especially de- 
sirable for cultivation in a given local- 
ity. 

Methods for securing superior 
strains in the business of potato breed- 
ing and selection are recommended in 
Circular 113 of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry and in Farmers’ Bulletin 533, 
both of which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the editor in chief, Division 
of Publication, U. S. Department or 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


should have a “selection plat” 

in which to grow his yearly se- 
lections; and also an “increase plat” 
where the promising selections may be 
increased for the field-crop planting, 
according to a new professional paper 
on “Potato Breeding and Selection,” 
just published as Bulletin 195, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
deterioration of our cultivated vari- 
eties of potatoes through lack of prop- 
er care and through disease makes it 
necessary that varieties be improved 
by greater care in the selection of the 
seed and through the development of 
new seedling varieties possessing 
greater resistance to disease or better 
commercial qualities. The necessity 
of improving our cultivated varieties 
of potatoes has been emphasized in 
previous publications of the depart- 
ment, but the present pamphlet goes 
further in presenting many important 
details regarding potato breeding and 
selection which should help the grow- 
ers throughout the country. 

A clear-cut distinction is made be- 
tween “breeding” and “selection” in 
the new bulletin, where “breeding™ =s 
employed to mean sexual reproduc- 
tion, and “selection” to mean the iso- 
lation and so-called “asexual propaga- 
tion” of desirable strains and types. 
Breeding can be successful only when 
it goes hand in hand with selection, 
but selection is not dependent upon 
breeding for results. 

Intelligent potato breeding deals 
with seedlings produced from hand 
cross - pollinated flowers protected 
from insects and borne on plants pos- 
sessing characteristics which it seems 
desirable to combine in a newly bred 
potato. The up-to-date animal breed- 
er displays the same careful consider- 
ation in the selection of male and fe- 
male as does the potato breeder in 
picking the parent plants. Selection 
plays a very important role in this 
kind of breeding. 

A Clergyman and the Early Rose. 

One of the first serious attempts at 
potato breeding in the United States 
was made by a clergyman of Utica, N: 
Y., who introduced the progenitor of 
the world-famous potato, Early Rose. 
This gentleman, the Rev. C. E. Good- 
rich, was furnished incentive for his 
effort by a widespread potato blight 
both in this country and abroad in the 
early forties. Mr. Goodrich secured 
a number of promising South Ameri- 
can varieties by which he hoped to 
restore the vigor to the North 
American potato whose vines and tu- 
bers had become very susceptible to 
the disease. The importance of this 
clergyman’s work lies not so much in 
the new varieties introduced as in the 
impetus imparted to plant breeding, 
and the efforts of those who followed 
him—one of whom eventually pro- 
duced the Early Rose. Other interest- 
ing facts about the development of po- 
tato breeding are outlined in the new 
bulletin. 

One-Fiith That of Germany, 

Our present average annual produc- 
tion of potatoes is only about one-fifth 
that of Germany. Although the pota- 
to crop ranks sixth in agricultural im- 

ortance in the United States, it has 


“isto progressive potato grower 





BEETLES IN THE GARDEN. 





Are some small, shiny, dark-colored 
beetles bothering your garden truck 
this spring? Spray the plants with 
lead arsenate and you will have little 
trouble with the unwelcome visitors. 

There are two species of beetles, the 
striped turnip flea-beetle and the west- 
ern cabbage flea-beetle which are 
unusually abundant this spring, says 
George A. Dean, professor of entomol- 
ogy in the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. Numerous reports of their de- 
structive work in truck gardens have 
been received at the college this 
spring. 

Here is the method of contro] ad- 
vised by Professor Dean: If the 
plants are sprayed with lead arsenate 
there probably will be little trouble 
with these flea-beetles. Use three 
pounds of lead arsenate paste to 50 
gallons of water, or one ounce of the 
lead paste to one gallon of water, and 
apply it to the foliage in such a man- 
ner as to give a thick coating, for 
the spray probably acts fully as much 


y no means reached the position that 
its wide use as a table food would 
seem to justify. The wide variation in 
production between Germany and the 
United States may be partially ac- 
counted for by the fact that 50 per 
cent or more of the German crop is 
used either for stock food or for con- 
version into starch, alcohol, or other 
industrial by-products. The Ameri- 
can potato crop, on the other hand, 
has no such outlet for its surplus tu- 
bers, since less than 1 per cent of the 
crop is used for industrial purposes. 
Moreover, the per capita consumption 
of potatoes in Germany is about two 
and one-half times as great as it is in 
this country. 

The Potato Districts. 

The modern tendency toward the de- 
velopment of potato-growing centers 
in widely separated sections of the 
United States, as for example, Aroos- 























as a repellent as a poison. The plants 
may also be protected by thoroughly 
dusting them with air-slaked lime, 
land plaster, strong tobacco dust, di- 
luted pyrethrum, or any of the dusts 
commonly used for such insects. The 
dust should be applied in the early 
morning while the dey is on the plants. 
The plants must be kept thoroughly 
covered. 





THE HOME GARDEN. 





“The value of the home garden is 
not as fully appreciated or as highly 
developed as it might easily be,” says 
Prof, L. M. Montgomery of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Columbia, Ohio. 
He says further that “the real worth 
of the garden depends upon the varie- 
ty and constancy of its products. The 
average farm garden produces a great 
quantity of certain vegetables for 





short periods, but does not produce a Since this disease is proving.) 
succession of crops throughout the 
season. 

"We should plan our garden so that 
the family may be supplied with peas 
over a period of two months instead 
of the two weeks or less which is 
the more common period. Lettuce, 
beets, carrots and many other crops 
should be obtainable in the most tend- 
er and edible form throughout the 
season instead of for short periods 
in early spring. 

“There are two methods of secur- 
ing the desired succession of crops, 
first by selecting varieties, which 
planted at the same time, wil! mature 
their products at different dates. Sec- 
ond, by making successive plantings 
of one or two varieties of the same 
kind of crop throughout the early 
spring and summer or in sole cases 
until early fall. | 

“Many vegetable crops mature very 
quickly and in order that the ground 
may be occupied and the weeds more 
easily controlled the space should 
again be planted to some other short 
season crop. For example, early let- 
tuce and radishes may be followed by 
beets, carrots, beans, late cabbage, or 
celery; and early beets or carrots 
may be followed by lettuce, beans, 
winter radish or spinach.” 


ed area, it is quite probable that 
place may be taken by chestnut 
chards grown for the nuts ip 
that have not as yet been ane 
from which it is hoped that the 
posed quarantine will keep oyt 
infection. At the present time the 
tive chestnut grows in practically 
of the territory east of the Mississin 
except a section of the coasta] D 
of the southern states, the northes 
half of Maine and parts of Illinois 
Michigan. For two years after 
tree has been killed by the fungus 
the timber remains valuable, but ge. — 
terioration sets in after that time. 
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CONTROL APPLE TREE CANKER. 








Apple tree canker, a disease which 
is killing many Missouri orchards, en- 
ters the tree through breaks in the 
bark such as wounds caused by prun- 
ing. It causes a discoloration of the 
bark at first and later the diseased 
bark shrinks and peels off. The dis- 
ease can be checked by cutting off en- 
tirely all dead branches. If the tree . 
trunk is effected the dead bark should HIS book shows how to raise 
be scraped away well into the healthy | bigger and better crops with 
bark on all sides. Paint all wounds | less effort and with less ex- 
with white lead and raw linseed oil| pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
with which some mercuric chloride | to increase the product of orchards, 
dissolved in turpentine has been mix-/ j¢ teaches how to conserve resoufess 
ed—cC. C. Wiggans, Missouri College | and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
of Agriculture. and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found ina 
nutshell within the pages of this book, 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raiser 
wants to know. 


On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm Economics, 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and by the leading Agricuk 


tural Schools. 
Price $1.50, Postage Prepaid 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Lonis, Mo. 


By OSCAR H. BENSON 


of the United States Department of Agrt 
culture and 


GEORGE H. BETTS 


of Cornell College, Iowa 
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QUARANTINE FOR CHESTNUT | 
BARK DISEASE, 





The chestnut bark disease has be- | 
come so serious that in the opinion of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture it is desirable to quarantine 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North | 
Carolina, Jowa, and Nebraska, or such | 
portions thereof as may be found to | 
be essential. A public hearing on this | 
question will be held in Washington ; 
at 10 o’clock on May 18. The  pro- 
posed quarantine will restrict the 
movement from this territory of chest- 
nut nursery stock and chestnut lum- 
ber with the bark on. 

The chestnut bark disease is com- 
paratively recent in this country. Its 
origin is not absolutely known, but it 
is believed that it was brought in in- 








| 
directly from China, where it exists | 
also. In 1908 it was found widely dis- | — a 
tributed in the Hudson River Valley FREE. 
and in the vicinity of New York city. | # Oxidized frame, 
It is caused by a fungus which rapid-|§ § embossed with bestia 
ly kills the native chestnut trees and | : Mesh Bags ‘are all the 
is spread chiefly by the distfibution | for selling 20 large ait 
of nursery stock. Once it has been | Py sions pictures st It 


established, however, it is spread lo- | ntil sold, and give 


ecards 08 © ae 











cally by wind, birds and _ insects. | or promptness. ‘ 
Migratory birds may also carry the | eerwey hotel oF ee 
disease for long distances. | 716 Lucas Ave. St. 
_—<. se ll I — — — a. ——— —— Pe ee 
eset 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A FEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read {ft for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK tesue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat | 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 
this is the unantmous verdict of its more than @ half million readers. It i& 


OND ALL MPARISON, the and ch t netional news and fant 
nblicheh: in Ameritas, t STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in tics, 

e all A NEWSPAP an es ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY. accurate--— 
and impartially. IT Is ISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Profed: 
mal Man who desfres to Resp thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read” 

e igre Sally paper. while fits great variety of well-selected reading matte | 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. qa 
Swe Papers Every Week. Bight Pages cach Tussday and Frida | 
Same Copies Free. 3 


GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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t 
‘cally an ECAUSE lists of trees for lawn 
lissisgip B planting have been given in re- 
tal plaig cent issues of the Rural World, 
northery g list of street trees to be used in 
linois ang fowns and villages has been request- 
after the ed by some of our readers. Prof. R. 
€ fungus Curtis of the landscape art depart- 
but de. ment of the New York State College of 
time, Agriculture recently issued such a list, 
—., including both desirable and undestr- 
ae able trees. As his recommendations 
oes will apply to conditions in most mid- 
St Louig.. * die, northern and eastern states. The 
professor's lists and comments are 
i Pay Hlished for the benefit of all per- 
gons interested in community improve- 
ment: 
Bad Street Trees. 

Professor Curtis points out that 
there are two Classes of trees which 
are worthless on the street, those 
which are rapid growers and those 
which are individually conspicuous. 

Under the rapid growers he in- 
dudes weak-wooded and short-lived 

trees, such as poplars, soft maple, 
e Farm {sometimes known as silver or white 
maple), box elder or ash-leaved maple, 
IN sycamore maple, willows, birches, ca- 
of Agr talpa, European ash, and ailanthus. 
None of these should go on any city 
5 street with the possible exception of 
e. This exception is ailanthus, or 
ee of heaven. In the dry tenement 
4 Pages sections of large cities, where practic- 
aiiy everything is pavement, the ail- 
to raise anthus may be used, but only be- 
ps with tause it is able to flourish under these 
| harsh conditions. [It is snort-lived, 
oe will break in storms, and become un- 
ck, how sightly and dangerous as it grows old. 
‘chards, Carolina poplars and soft maples 
sources are planted altogether too much. It 
to treat is against the law to plant these two 
trees on the streets of several cities, 
both east and west, as in Cleveland 
n to the aod Minneapolis. In the city of Wash- 
t by the ington, noted for its street trees, these 
und ina kinds are being cut down and others 
is book, planted in their stead, While they are 
‘actical, rapid growers they are weak, break 
iow the easily in the wind, heave up pave- 
It sum- ments because their roots are near 
hat the the surface; the roots also get into 
roraiser the sewer pipes. 

The box elder is a tree planted 

é largely because it is advertised by 
e, Soil, ursery men who find it easy to grow. 
nomics, Qn many sections it is generally a 
id most li straggling tree, weak and short- 
by the ived. It may be good for holding 
f Agri- sliding banks, because it grows and 
gricul Spreads rapidly, but it is useless on 

the street. 
Conspicuous Trees. 

; Among the conspicuous trees those 
LD, which have flowers and fruits which 


would invite injury through vandal- 
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ism are undesirable. 


Such trees are 
orse chestnut, catalpa, flowering 
ogwood, magnolia, mountain ash, 


hickory, and chestnut. 


{In addition to inviting injury from 


those who seek its flowers or fruits, 
the horse chestnut, as a street tree, 


ffers from lack of water and very 


seldom survives the summer in sightly 
tondition. 


The catalpa is weak, has 
Conspicuous flowers, and in addition 
large tender leaves which collect 
dust and become torn and ragged in 
Slorms. The locust is badly riddled 
by borers, and should not be planted 
rt the same reason that chestnut is 
hot planted, that is, that it ia likely to 
succumb to disease. 
Good Street Trees. 

For streets from 60 to 90 feet be- 
tween buildings, pin oak, oriental 
Plane or sycamore and Norway maple 
are said to be desirable. The Norway 
Maple is tough and hardy, has few in- 
sect enemies, but has the disadvan- 
tage of being broad and low-headed, so 

t it does not allow of the passage 
Of wires where overhead wires are in 
Use. In order to provide ample grow- 
log Space the trees should be planted 

feet apart. For wide streets where 
fre is more than 90 feet between 
buildings the American elm, red oak, 

d@ sugar maple are advocated. For 


se trees the space should be not egg-shells, often before their is foli- 


88 than 50 feet between trees and 


d Street Trees 


And Some Kinds May 


The sugar maple is particularly at- 
tractive and desirable, but it needs a 
good deal of moisture. Pin oak is ex- 
cellent for both narrow and average 
streets, and is also desirable as indi- 
vidual specimens for the lawn. Con- 
trary to general opinion in regard to 
oaks, it is a fairly rapid grower and 
it shares this quality with red oak. 

American elm is said to be the hand- 
somest and most satisfactory shade | 
tree in this country, mainly because of 
its high arching branches which shade 
but do not smother, allowing free 
passage of air beneath the tree itself. 
Some objection has been made ito the | 
elm tree because of the depredations | 
of the elm-leaf beetle, and other in- 
sect pests, but this can be readily 
overcome. In other words, the farmer 
might as readily refuse to raise pota- 
toes because of potato bugs, or decide 
against planting an orchard because 
of San Jose scale. The various ene- 
mies of the elm tree are easily over- 
come. One high-power sprayer is suf- 
ficient to give all the elms in an ay- 
erage sized city or town a good spray- 
ing, promptly and efficiently, at a 
cost not to exceed 20 cents a tree. 
This high-power sprayer has an en- 
gine with a special pump which can 
furnish 300 pounds pressure continu- 
ously. Such a sprayer can shoot over 
any tree grown in the east, and no 
ladders are necessary. The stream 
of spray breaks into a mist at about 
50 or 60 feet from the ground when a 
straight-bore nozzle with a %-inch 
opening, is used, or from 90 to 100 
feet with a larger opening. In a small 
town such a high-power sprayer could 
be used for fire protection, or the en- 
gine could be detached from the pump 
and used for other power purposes 

Co-operation Essential. 

In all street tree work it is pointed 
out that co-operation with one’s 
neighbors is essential, especially 
where the trees are not cared for un- 
der direct municipal supervision. A 
street planted uniformly to one good 
kind of tree is much better than one 





planted to three or four kinds, and the 
trees on both sides of the streets 
be alike. It is advocated that all 
towns should have a shade tree com- 
mission or at least a tree warden with 
power to secure co-operation with all 
the city’s interests, or that the town 
itself should plant and care for the 
trees. 





CONTROL OF THE TENT CATER- 
PILLAR—SPRAYING. 





The conspicuous, unsightly nests or 
tents of the apple tree tent caterpillar 
are familiar objects in the spring in 
trees along roadways, streams, and 
fences, in neglected orchards, and 
elsewhere. Several methods of check- 
ing the depredations of this caterpil- 
lar are given in a new publication of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
662. 

These gregarious caterpillars con- 
struct the tents for their protection, 
and these, at first small, are gradu- 
ally enlarged often to a foot or more 
in height and diameter, the size vary- 
ing with the number of individuals 
in the colony. The caterpillars feed 
upon the foliage of the trees, strip- 
ping the leaves from the limbs ad- 
jacent to the nest, and if there be 
several colonies in a tree, as is fre- 
quently the case during periods of 
abundance, the folliage may be quite 
destroyed, leaving the branches as 
bare as in midwinter. 

Species of the tent caterpillar are 
found quite generally over the entire 
United States. The moths. deposit 
their eggs by early midsummer, or 
earlier in the South. By fall the em- 
bryonic larvae is practically full 
grown, within the egg where it re- 
mains until the following spring. With 
the coming of a warm spell the lar- 
vae escape by gnawing through their 


age out for food, and under these cir- 


Mhere possible they should be planted cumstances they may feed upon the 
Well inside of the curb line. 


glutinous covering of the egg mass, 
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The tent caterpillar feeds principal- 
ly on wild cherry and apple trees, but 
will attack many other plants,. and 
where such trees can be removed 
without disadvantage this should be 
done, thus lessening its food supply. 

During the dormant period of trees, 
whén the leaves are off, the egg mas- 
ses are fairly conspicuous, and with 
a little practice may be readily found; 
it is then that they should be cut off 
and burned. Trees infested with lar- 
vae during the early part of the year, 
or those in the immediate vicinity, 
are perhaps more likely to be chosen 
by the parent moth for the deposition 
of her eggs, and such trees at least 
should be searched if it is not practi- 
cable to extend the work to the or- 
chard as a whole. This work may be 
combined with pruning to good ad- 
vantage, and a lookout should be kept 
not only for the eggs of this insect 
but for the eggs and cocoons of other 
injurious species which pass the win- 
ter on the trees. 

Methods of Control. 


When two egg masses are deposited 
close together, the resulting caterpil- 
lars may form a common nest. These 
nests are gradually enlarged and soon 
furnish ample protection. If the cat- 
erpillars are destroyed as soon as the 
small nests are detected, this will 
prevent further defoliation of the 
trees, and the rule should be adopted 
to destroy them promptly as soon as 
discovered. In this work either of 
two practices may be adopted, name- 
ly, destruction by hand or with a 
torch. 

When in convenient reach, the nests 
may be torn out with a brush, with 
gloved hand, or otherwise, and the lar- 
vae crushed on. the ground, care be- 
ing taken to destroy any caterpillats 
which may~ have remained .on the 
tree. 

The use of a torch to burn out the 
nests will often be found convenient, 
especially when these occur in the 
higher parts of trees.. An asbestos 


torch, such as is advertised by seeds- 
men, will be satisfactory, or one may 
be made simply by tying rags to the 
end of a pole. The asbestos or rags 
are saturated with kerosene and light- 
ed and the caterpillars as far as pos- 
sible cremated. Some caterpillars, 
however, are likely to escape, falling 
from the nest upon the application of 
the torch. In using the torch great 
care is necessary that no important 
injury be done the tree; it should 
not be used in burning out nests ex- 
cept in the smaller branches anf 
twigs, the killing of which would be 
of no special importance. Nests in 
the larger limbs should be destroyed 
by hand, as the use of the torch may 
kill the bark, resulting in permanent 
injury. 
Spraying With Arsenicals. 

Tent caterpillars are readily de- 
stroyed by arsenicals sprayed on the 
foliage of trees infested by them. Any 
of the arsenical_ insecticides may be 
used, as Paris green, Scheeles green, 
arsenate of lead, etc. The first two 
are used at the rate of one-half pound 
to 50 gallons of water. Milk of lime 
from two to three pounds of stone 
lime should be added to neutralize any 
caustic effect of the arsenical on the 
foliage. Arsenate of lead is used at 
the rate of two pounds to each 50 
gallons of water. 

On stone fruits, such as_ cherry, 
peach and plum, arsenicals are like- 
ly to cause injury to foliage and must 
be used with caution if at all. On 
such trees the arsenate of lead is 
preferable, as it is less injurious to 
foliage, and on all trees sticks much 
better. In spraying for the tent cat- 
erpillar only, applications should be 
made while the caterpillars are yet 
small, as these succumb more quickly 
to poisons than those more nearly full 
grown, and prompt treatment stops 
further defoliation of the trees. 





When you have a little spare tima, 
boost a bit. 
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Editor, Rural World:—In a recent 
issue, I referred to Hal B., 2:04, 
the greatest of all pacing sires. I 
have called attention to the close up 
pacing crosses in Peter the Great, the 
greatest of all 2:10 trotting sires, and 
the same crosses in his sire that made 
the breeding of such a sire possible. 
In breéding extreme trotting speed 
the influence of such sires as Hal B. 
will not be lost. Great as was Aller- 
ton, 2:09%4, he has left no son that 
compares with Axworthy, 2:154%4, by 
Axtell; dam, by Kentucky Prince; 
second dam, Young Daisy, by Stride- 
way, who carried the same _ potent 
pacing blood as Nelson, 2:10, trotting 
—the blood of Pocahontas, the first 
mare to pace to wagon in 2:1714. For 
a long time they were skeptical about 
the breeding-on quallities of Peter 
the Great (4), 2:07%, because his 
second dam was an untrained pacer. 

No sire of trotters has ever had 
better opportunities than McKinney, 
2:11%. He has had climatic changes. 
California, Indiana and New York 
have been the recipients of his favors. 
Wealth has done all possible for him. 
He has had the best brood mares east 
and west, yet Peter the Great, bred up 
in Michigan, taken to Massachusetts 
where he was not appreciated, has 
forced himself to first place among 
American sires. 

Would he have been more success- 
ful if his second dam had been run- 
ning bred, as was the dam of the sire 
of McKinney? What have been the 
opportunities of the half brother to 
McKinney, Medeyone, 2:1314, a pacer, 
the sire of one trotter and six pac- 
ers, three of them better than 2:10? 
What would have been his showing 
with the same opportunities given 
McKinney? I would today rather 
have a daughter of Medeyone to pro- 
duce a trotter than to have a daugh- 
ter of McKinney, with all his succes- 


Bes. 

Peter the Great is younger’ than 
either Axworthy or McKinney, yet 
put more new performers into the 


jist in 1914 than both of them. Al- 
though each one of the three is the 
sire of more than one hundred trot- 
ters, McKinney has more pacers than 

. both of the others. Illinois is lucky 
in having Azoff, 2:14%, by Peter the 
Great; dam, by Axworthy, sire of two 
trotters and one pacer three years old 
or under. 

This is a time-when we are watch- 
ing the colt performers. A four-year- 
old was the first to pace in a race in 
two minutes, and the only one to sur- 
pass his three-year-old record is now 
in the hands of Mr. Geers, who has 
publicly stated that he thinks she is 
able to set a new mark for pacers. 
About five years ago I saw a large 
sorrel colt in his first two-year-old 
race. They said he was a Peter the 
Great, and they expected great things 
of him. This colt is now known as 
Mightellion, by Mighty Onward; dam, 
a sister to Axworthy, 2:15%. Is it 
any wonder that he is a trotting race 
horse? Mightellion, 2:09%, is one of 
Missouri's sires that will sire trotting 
race horses. He is up in the coun- 
try where daughters of Russell Har- 
din, sire of Hallie Hardin (4), 2:14%, 
should be brought to him, as well as 
the daughters of Walnut Boy, 2:11%4, 
and the brother to George Gano. 

The breeders of central Missouri 
are not using their opportunities if 
they fail to use such a sire as 
Mightellion, 2:09%4, one of the three 
stallions in Missouri with a trotting 
race record better than 2:10. Migh- 
tellion has been made in Missouri on 
Missouri tracks. At the home of Don 
Pedro, that sired game trotting race 
horses out of inferior dams, Revenue, 
2:221%4, should furnish a number of 
daughters that would produce _ trot- 
ting race horses and a high class of 
show horses. There should be some 


of the daughters of the Morgan horse, 
Charles Rude, 2:23%, sire of a long 
list of high priced show horses. From 
any of these Mightellion should be 
able to get a class of trotting race 
horses good in any company. 

It does not matter that the teach- 
ers of the past have told us we 
could not win the valuable stakes of 
the south and east. Missouri bred 
the fastest two-year-old trotter in the 
United States on a half mile track in 
1913, and the three-year-old filly that 
drove Dan Patch’s only 2:10 trotter 
into the 2:10 list in a three-year-old 
stake. Baroness Parmellia, prepared 
and driven to win, would have been a 
contender in any three-year-old stake 
of 1914, no matter how or where it 
was trotted. 

Otto Grigg of Carthage, Mo., _ that 
drove Royal Hall to the season’s half 
mile track record, is training a three- 
year-old, by Early Reaper, out of Miss 
Kankakee, 2:17%, by Kankakee, son 
of Mambrino Russell, out of Maud 
McGregor, almost a full sister to the 
dam of the sire of Baroness Parmel- 
lia. 

We are breeding trotting race 
horses able to compete with the best, 
and we are doing it without the as- 
sistance of our state fair futurity that 
might and should be our greatest aid. 
We are breeding them without a state 
stallion law, that has ever been and 
always will be a handicap to breed- 
ing light-harness and saddle horses 
in any state that has ever tried it. 
Up to the present time, Kentucky and 
Missouri, the two great saddle horse 
states, have given it the go by. It 
is and always will be to the interest 
of these successful breeding states to 
let the other fellows experiment and 
help the foreign pedigree trusts in 
their efforts to pronounce all other 
stock than their holdings and _ the 
stock of their patrons as inferior and 
not pure-bred. 

The American trotter 


al- 


today, 


though only about 50 years known as, 


a breed, is the purest bred, with the 
longest authentic pedigrees traced in 





actual. registration, of any living 
equine—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, 
Meo. 

THREE NOTABLE CHALLENGES 


FOR RACING AND SHOWING. 





Mr. P. W. Harvey, one of the own- 
ers of Lee Axworthy, 2:08, has posted 
with the “Trotter and Pacer” a certi- 
fied check for $5,000 to bind a pro- 
posed private sweepstake for Lee Ax- 


worthy, Frank G. Jones’ Etawah, 
2:03%, and W. E. D. Stokes’ Peter 
Volo, 2:03%. His terms are play or 


pay, winner take all. The records of 
Lee Axworthy’s rivals are almost five 
seconds faster than his own, and Et- 
awah’s record for three heats is the 
fastest ever made by a trotting horse. 

Mr. Harvey also signified his will- 
ingness to make it a match against 
either one of the others for $5,000 a 
side. The only stipulation is that the 
race shall take place at the Grand 
Circuit meeting in Cleveland, which is 
Lee Axworthy’s home track, Mr. H. 
K. Devereux, one of the owners of the 
colt, being president of the associa- 
tion there. 

Mr. Ralph C. Lasbury of Broad 
Brook, Conn., issued recently a chal- 
lenge, which, if accepted, will furnish 
one of the greatest events given on a 
half-mile track this season. Mr. Las- 
bury has offered to match his gray 
pacer, Earl Jr., 2:01%, against all 
comers, with the exception of Direc- 
tum I., 1:58; William, 2:00, afid Frank 
Bogash Jr., 1:59%, in a sweepstake, 
winner take all, at Sage Park, Wind- 
sor, Conn., during the meeting to be 
held there, July 5, 6 and 7. The con- 
ditions of the proposed match are as 
follows: Heats, best three in five; en- 
trance fee, $1,500 each, for Earl Jr. 
and the following horses to which in 
particular the challenge is directed: 
Peter Stevens, 2:02%; Billy M., 
2:03%, and Flower Direct, 2:01, and 
for all others that desire to enter, ex- 
cept the three horses barred, $1,000 
each. Added to the entrance money 
will be an additional purse of $1,000, 
offered by Fred A. Thrall, the owner 
of Sage Park track. 

From a Hackney Stable. 

Mr. J. Summer Draper of Boston is 
out with an offer to show his high- 
stepping hackneys—Satire, Baronet, 
Rillington Nimble and Nimbus—for 
$5,000 a side, or a corner, against any 





ARTIST MONTROSE, 
BRED. 


four harness horses of their size and 
type. owned by one exhibitor. A match 
or sweepstakes of this character is 
something new in the horse world. 
Trotters and runners have been 
matched for huge sums on Many oc- 
casions, but if there has ever been 
such a competition to settle the ques- 
tion of supremacy among rival show 
horses, the old timers of the tanbark 
arena cannot yecall the event,” 

Mr. Draper’s stipulation provides 
for the selection of two judges, one to 
be selected by himself and the other 
by the exhibitor who accepts the chal- 
lenge. No provision was made, how- 
ever, for the selection of a_ third 
judge or umpire in case the two so 
chosen should be unable to agree. He 
designates ten competitions in single, 
double and tandem harness, and would 
give the entire stakes to the owner 
whose horses. won the majority of the 
classes. 

A notable feature of the challenge 
is that the competing horses must be 
examined by two competent veterin- 
arians and passed as sound of wind, 
limb and eyes to win the money. Also 
they are to be examined for “dope” or 
artificial stimulants or sedatives such 
as some exhibitors or their agents 
have been suspected of using when in 
a tight place or when showing a high- 
spirited or sluggish horse. 


—— 
KENTUCKY. 





Editor, Rural World:—In your last 
issue I see a letter from Mr. Clem. 
ent in which he says that Artist Mont. 
rose 51, was Missouri-bred. I wij 
have to correct him on this statement 
for my brother, Nick Ray, of 
ton, Ky., who in 1882 owned Artist 15, 
bred a mare by Montrose 106 to Artigs 
75, and this foal was Artist Montroge — 

Jhile we do not want to take 
laurels that are justly hers from 
good state of Missouri, we are bound | 
to defend old Kentucky, and egpeg. 
ally the “Pennerile,” where Artist” 
Montrose 51 ‘was bred.—Pres W., R, 
Rayland Stock Farm, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 


Let The Little Devil 


Oil Tractor do your Horse Work and Gas vee 
dress 











Work, on the Farm. sg-IT IS A WON 

eee it bere, ox write for full ——ourere. A 
eber P. u O., ust st. 

og Only four blocks North of Union Bistion 


RATS AND MICE 
QUICKLY EXTERMINATED 


“No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. § 
yet perfectly harmless except to rodents, 
Secret originally cost $100, but we will send 
it post paid for only 25 cents.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. Send me 25 cents for 9g 
high-class assorted post cards, and I will 
send you the Rat and Mice exterminator pe. 
ceipt FREE. Your money returned if you 
are not entirely satisfied. Address 


MILTON BOSS, ie 
4421 17th Ave., Rock Island, Ml, 


FREE Toca Paya 


fine Camera and complete 








The young stallion Cheery Worthy, 
by Axworthy, 2:15%, dam Cheery 
Lass, p., 2:03%, will be staked in the 
Canadian Circuit and raced by James 
Easson of Hal B., Jr., 2:03 fame. 








Edward E. Smooth, Greenview, IIlL., 


has sold the vearling stallion Lord plates, chamtenis ote, wi 
Abbe, by The Abbe, 2:04, dam Gen-| f instructions. Just Send your 
try’s Maid, by John R. Gentry, 2:00%4, | § 50 lenge art ond teliaient 


‘ge 
tures to sell at 10c¢ each, 
sold send $2.00 and the 
and outfit is yours. We give 
beautiful postcards extra ia 
promptness; a surprise ; 
extra for promptness, - 
People’s Supply Co., Depe®* 
716 Lucas Ave. St. Lovie Me, 


grandam an own sister of Hal Aiken, 
2:0514, to George N. Neise of Chicago. 
With less than 60 days’ work last fall, 
when but eight months old, the colt 
paced an eighth in 23 seconds. 
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NEARLY FREE GES 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPr 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Here’s a bargain. Never before hag it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 
patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new oor re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
and 365 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and inspecting solar octipete, 

The Ex or ulti-focal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
faces blocks away. Read signs invis- 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases 


of tae tng 

Take celsior Multi-focal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and vwaca- 
tion trips, and you can take in al) the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up 

the winding paths, 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes and germs in ts and seeds, etc, 

The Excelsior Muliti-f Telescope is mechanically cor- 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
is over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% inches, Here- 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal Ienses, have sold for $3 to $10, or even more. 
We do not claim our telescope is ag nice and expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
be; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range 
and hasy atmosphere, the other for extra long range fs 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tel- 
eOULD COUNT. CATTLE NEARLY 

20 MIL. 

¥. 8. Patton, Arkansag City, weltent "Gay soeat 
cattle nearly 20 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, 
and can tell colors and count windows in house.” 

SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 

L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, New Yorx, writes: “Your solar 
eyepiece is a great thing. I witnessed the eclipse at the 
Austrian Tyrol when the sun was almost 80 Per cent 


concealed.” COULD s 
EH SUN SPOTS 
, Rowand, vt. a ee 1910.~Telescope arrived O, K, 
ve seen the s on the y 
e y ar wan for the first time in 


= cafe LIMITED OFFER 


Send us $1.00 to pay for a 
one year extension on your sub- 
scription to COLMAN’ 
WORLD, and 
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EXCELSIOR MULTI-FOCAL TELESCOPE 
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. Which will be sent 

(total amount to remit, 
Absotute guarantee of = 







1,35), 
isfaction or money refunded, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


718 LUCAS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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last year an average of 7,144 pounds 
of milk, while his herd of ten gave an 
average of 8,059 pounds of milk and 
259 pounds of fat. 

The neighbor considers it simpler 
to buy just what cows he can; he 
OF THE does not raise any calves. Last year 

his nine cows, all upwards of six 
years old, except two heifers, gave an 
average of only 4,240 pounds of milk. 
This is only just about one-half as 
much milk per cow as in the first 


herd. He has nothing on which to 
éMADE IN WISCONSIN” CHEESE— start building up a good dairy herd, 
AND PROSPERITY. unless it be his judgment in “picking 
a winner,” which judgment, by = 
far aS one can draw conclusions Way, does not appear to be of A 
Bnd appearances the farmers of the quality. The owner of the first herd 
cheese districts are prosperous. They has the advantage of four years of 
jive in good houses, and their cows dairy records, practically indispens- 
are kept in good barns. Moreover, able to the real dairy farmer, besides 
their farms are in a good state of matured judgment in ~handiing cows 
fertility and cultivation. It is true to better advantage. Cow testing 
that considerable fertility is sold off Pays. 


jn the content of the cheese, but a _ a << 
Jarger amount is returned in the form UTILITY COWS AT THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 





| Cream 

















of concentrated feeds; bran, oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, or other : similar 
feeding stuff. Dairying means perma- 
nent agriculture, 

In the older cheese districts of the 
state farm land is high in price; in 
the newer cheese districts it is com- 
jing up in price rapidly. There is no 
intention to contrast the prosperity 
of the cheese districts with other dairy 
districts. Prosperity and dairying are 
in Wisconsin very close synonyms. 

In Green county where almost 
every farmer is a cheese producer, the 
average per capita wealth is higher 
than for almost any, perhaps any, 
other important agricultural county 
of the United States. Likewfse in the 
other cheese producing counties of 
the state the per capita wealth is 
high, and there is, on every Wand, evi- 
dence of prosperity. 

Cheese is an article of food which 
is gaining, slowly it is true, a larger 
place for itself. As meat prices go 
higher it would seem altogether logi- 
tal to suppose that cheese Would be 
chosen more and more as a subtsitute. 
Thus the cheese producer may have 
the assurance that his business is one 
which has a pomising future. More 
cheese is eaten this year than last, 
and more will be eaten from year to 
year as time passes. 

It may be urged that land is too 
high in price to admit of prosperous 
dairying. True the land is high in 
price. True it is also that very many 
men are not making returns equal to 
a reasonable labor income and ordin- 
ary interest. Nevertheless this is on 
the basis of very ordinary farming 
methods. For the man who has gen- 
uine ability, who will do dairy farm- 
ing with his head as well as with his 
hands, who will weed out his board- 
er cows, who will produce clean high 
grade milk, and who will market 
it so as to get all possible out of it— 
for the man who will do these things 
there are good rewards. 

The country over, dairy farmers 
own the farms they work to a greater 
degree than most other farmers. Ten- 
ancy is iow in Wisconsin, in central 
Minnesota, in northeastern Iowa, all 
of which are dairy districts and with- 
out doubt this condition is due, in 
large part, to the presence of dairy- 
ing, a business which fits in well with 
Ownership of farms by farmers and 
poorly with tenancy. Furthermore, 
Where dairy farms are rented, the 
system of renting is largely that of 
the stock share plan, a plan which 
unites the interests of landlord and 
tenant as few lease systems are able 
to do. Though land may be high in 
Price, and though it may be that on 
mahy farms: the rent does not equal 
the interest on the selling value, dairy- 
ing offers for the Wisconsin farmer 
a Sure an income, with the possibili- 
ty of a favorable balance, as anything 
that presents itself—B. H. Hibbard, 
(Wis.) College of Agriculture. 





One of the most attractive features 
now on the grounds of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition is an 
exhibit of 100 head of very high graae 
dairy cows, that is being made »or 
utility purposes. This herd is com- 
posed of selected Holsteins in full 
flow of milk. It is maintained by a 
large manufacturer of milk products, 
and the handsome appearance of the 
cows together with the volume of 
milk which they yield daily consti- 
tute an exhibit of great interest not 
only to the practical farmer and dairy- 
man who is a judge of quality in 
milch cows, but to the city resident 
who finds an interest in the methods 
which produce the one universal hu- 
man food. 

The daily care of these animals, the 
perfect sanitary condition of the 
stables, the methods of feeding togeth- 
er with the quality of the feed which 
is given them for economic produc- 
tion, the presence of a number of 
young calves and the lordly appear- 
ance of the head of the herd, are all 
features which add to the interest or 
this exhibit now to be seen in the 
dairy cattle barn-located on the south 
side of the grounds of the depart- 
ment of live stock. 


RAW SKIMMED MILK A 
AND MOUTH MENACE, 





FOOT 





A feature of the present outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease to which the 
federal authorities attach much im- 
portance is the unprecedentedly large 
number of hogs which have been _af- 
fected. Both actually and in propor- 
tion to the total number of animals 
stricken, this has been mucH larger 
than in any of the previous outbreaks 
in this country. The chief reason, the 
authorities say, is the spread of the 
infection through uncooked skimmed 
milk and other creamery by-products 
returned to the farms to be fed hogs. 
Infected garbage, it is thought, is also 
to be held responsible for a portion 
of the loss. 

In the epidemic of 1902 in which 
4,461 animals were lost, only 360 of 
the total were hogs. The loss in cat- 
tle amounted to nearly 87 per cent of 
the total, that in hogs to only 8 per 
cent, and in other animals to only 5 
per cent. In the present epidemic, 
however, the loss in hogs has been 
almost equal to that of cattle, each 
being within a fraction of 47 per cent. 
Of 146,138 animals lost since the out- 
break of the disease in Michigan last 
fall, 68,776 were cattle; 68,275 hogs, 
and the remainedr, 9,087 sheep and 
goats. The epidemic of 1908 stands 
in this respect, as well as in time, 
midway between those of 1902 and 
1914. In 1908, 56 per cent of the loss 
was in cattle, 37 per cent in hogs, and 
approximately 7 per cent in other 
animals. 

In the opinion of specialists these 
figures demonstrate the necessity for 
more rigid regulations in regard to 
The records of two herds of dairy the feeding of skimmed milk, similar 
cows owned by two neighbors furnish dairy products and garbage. Since 
4 striking example of the utility of 1902 creameries have become much 
dairy records to the man who really more common and the danger to the 
Wants to build up a good herd. The country of their returning unpasteur- 

t man has been cow testing for ized milk to the farms has become 
years and has selected his cows care- correspondingly greater. In Michigan, 
fully, studying their various prefer- it has been definitely established that 
&ices and capacities, each gne as an in the early days of the outbreak the 
He raises heifers from his infection was spread through skim- 
cows; four two-year-olds gave med milk fed to hogs, and there is 





RAISING HEIFER CALVES, 
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every reason to believe that the same 
thing occurred in a number of other 
localities. It is easy to pasteurize the 
skimmed milk and the extra expense 
is not sufficient to warrant the neg- 
lect of this precaution. Pasteuriza- 
tion has been shown to be a complete 
safeguard against the spread of foot 
and mouth disease through milk, 
either to human beings or to animals. 

The question of infected garbage is 
more difficult to handle, for by no 
means all of the meat in this country 
is subject to federal inspection. In 
many sections meat animals are 
slaughtered locally. Cooking will de- 
stroy the foot and mouth germ so that 
this meat can be eaten without bad 
results, but the trimmings—the skin, 
the fat, and particularly the marrow 
—which are thrown away or fed to 
hogs, may be at the same time highly 
infectious. 

In Philadelphia the disease has re- 
cently appeared in several herds of 
garbage-fed hogs, and although it is 
not absolutely certain that the con- 
tagion was conveyed through this 
means, it seems quite possible that it 
was. The sterilization of garbage in- 
tended for hogs is, therefore, like the 
pasteurization of skimmed milk and 
similar products, a very desirable 
precaution. In fact, the federal au- 
thorities do not hesitate to say that 
experience in this outbreak demon- 
strates the need of state legislation 
on this subject. In the absence of 
legislation the farmer who wishes to 
be sure of his skimmed milk should 
boil it after its return from. the 
creamery. 


VALUABLE DEVICES FOR THE 
MILK PLANT. 








Many operators of milk plants 
will, in the opinion of specialists of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture find it profitable to install 
a recording thermometer and an au- 
tomatic apparatus for controlling the 
temperature during pasteurization. 
When pasteurization is incompletely 
done, lack of proper temperature con- 
trol is frequently found to be the cause 
Adequate control of the temperature 
by means of hand valves is difficult 
and often impossible. On the other 
hand there are many automatic de- 
vices which accomplish this with 
great accuracy. Their cost is com- 
monly less than $150 and allowing a 
maximum depreciation of 20 per cent 
and interest this makes the daily 
overhead expense for the regulator 
about 11 cents or less than the value 
of a man’s time for one hour. As a 
matter of fact, without automatic con- 
trol, a man has to spend the greater 
part of his time at the steam valve if 
the temperature is to be kept within 
the proper limits. The amount of 
steam required to operate the auto- 
matic device is less than that which 
would otherwise be wasted. 

Frequent variations in temperature, 
which it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent with hand valves, may not only 
injure the cream line but produce, as 
well, unsatisfactory results, from the 
bacteriological and chemical stand- 
points. For this reason some of the 
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larger cities now require the dealers 
to put in temperature regulators, and 
there is reason to believe that others 
will follow their example soon. 

The recording thermometer is de- 
sirable as a means of self protection, 
as it provides a record of the tem- 
perature of the milk during the whole 
day’s run and thus enables the super- 
intendent to keep a reliable check on 
the operator at times when he, him- 
self, is not able to be present. In case 
of any difficulty with customers or 
health officers the record provides 
very valuable and convincing evi- 
dence. At the present time neither 
the recording thermometer nor auto- 
matic temperature regulator ig in as 
general use as it should be. 





HONEY ON THE FARM. 





Honey is looked upon too often a6 
a luxury. It is true that honey, es 
cially comb honey, is a delicacy 
that it takes the place of jam and jel- 
ly. In Burope, however, honey is &@ 
household article and is used to a con- 
siderable extent to replace sugar in 
cookery. The claim is made that it is 
a compartively simple matter to sub- 
stitute honey for sugar or molasses 
in many recipes and that the result- 
ing flavor is often novel and pleasing. 
Icing made with honey instead of 
sugar will keep soft and frebh for 
months, and cakes, especially those in 
which butter is not used have been 
kept fresh for severa] months. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has made a rather exten- 
sive investigation concerning the uses 
of honey and have just published 
Farmers’ Bulletin 653, “Honey and Its 
Uses in the Home,’ which may bé 
secured for the asking. This bulletin 
not only contains much general in- 
formation concerning honey, its forms, 
method of making, and keeping, but 
also many recipes in which it con- 
stitutes an important ingredient. 

Comb honey igs practically’ certain 
to be pure because the processes by 
which it is adulterated cost more 
than they will save. Formerly there 
was a very prevalent idea that ex- 
tracted honey, that is, honey removed 
from the comb, was often adulterated. 
However, recent legislation regarding 
adulterating food materials has been 
such that very little, if any, adulterat- 
ed honey finds it way to market. 

It is not necessary, however, for 
farmers to depend on buying honey, 
because every farm should have its 
complement of from one to a half 
dozen hives of bees. 
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FOR 


Most Money 


CORN SUBSTITUTES FOR HOGS— 
SOME EXPERIMENTS. 

Under ordinary corn-belt conditions, 
corn, when properly supplemented, is 
the most efficient and profitable feed 
for hogs, but there are situations in 
which it may be profitable to use some 
other feed as the main part of the 
ration. It is worth while, therefore, 
to know the relative values of various 
corn substitutes. The Ohio Experi- 
ment station has recently made a se- 
ries of tests to compare the feeding 
value of corn with the feeding value 
of a number of substitutes in fatten- 
ing hogs for market. Substitutes 
tested were oats, hominy feed, wheat, 
ywheat middlings and rye. 

In the first of these experiments a 
ration of nine parts of corn and one 
part of tankage, by weight, was com- 
pared to a ration of nine parts of 
oats and one part of tankage. The 
results showed that 20 per cent more 
of the oats ration than of the corn ra- 
tion was required to produce 100 
pounds of gain—that is, 20 per cent 
more by weight. On the basis of 
bushels the showing would be poorer 
for oats, because oats weighs only a 
little more than half as much to the 
bushel as corn. 

In another experiment one lot of 
hogs was fed a ration of nine parts of 
corn and one part of tankage, and 
a second lot a ration of nine parts of 
hominy feed to one part tankage. Hom- 
iny feed is a by-product of the manu- 
facture of hominy from corn. The 
hominy-fed hogs made 100 opunds of 
gain on 14 per cent less feed than was 
required by the corn-fed hogs. This 
shows that when hominy feed can be 
secured at nearly the same price a 
pound as corn it may profitably be 
used ag the main part of the ration 
of fattening hogs. 

The third experiment in this series 
Was made to compare corn, wheat and 
wheat middlings. One lot wags fed a 
ration of nine parts of corn and one 
part of tankage; the second lot a ra- 
tion of nine parts of wheat and one 
part of tankage; the third lot a ration 
of nine parts of middlings and one 
part of tankage; and a fourth lot was 
fed straight middlings, without tank- 
age. The corn and wheat were ground. 

The results of the three rations were 
nearly equal. Of corn and tankage 
366.5 pounds were required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain; of wheat and 
tankage 383.3 pounds; of middlings 
and tankage, 372.4; and of straight 
middlings, 365.1 pounds. 

The difference between these results 
are hardly great enough to justify 
comment. Wheat was hardly so effi- 
cient, pound for pound, as corn. At 
the North Platte sub-station in Ne- 
braska wheat proved to be about 10 
per cent more efficient than corn. It 
would seem to be perfectly~safe to 
consider corn and wheat equal, pound 
for pound, in feeding value for fatten- 
ing swine. 

Straight middlings was as efficient 
as middlings and tankage. This is not 
surprising. Middlings contains suffi- 
cient protein to make unnecessary the 
addition of tankage to balance the ra- 
tion. We see from these results that 
if good middlings can be purchased at 
a price by the pound as low as corn 
it may profitably be used to fatten 
hogs. It is very seldom, however, that 
middlings can be secured so cheaply. 
Moreover, the quality of this feed va- 
ries s0 much that its feeding value 
can hardly be depended upon. 

In the fourth of this series of ex-~- 
periments a ration of nine parts of 
corn and one part of tankage was com- 
pared to a ration of nine parts of rye 
and one part of tankage. The rye and 
corn were ground. Nine per cent less 
of the corn ration than of the rye ra- 
tion was required to produce 100 
pounds of gain. This shows that rye 
has a feeding value considerably low- 
er than wheat or corn. Nevertkgless, 
it may often be used profitably, 

















Beautiful DINNER SET 
and Many Other Articles 








FREE! 


DESCRIPTION: This picture does not begin to do justice to the splendid new pattern Dinner 

Set we offer you. This Dinner Set is made of excellent material and each piece 
is full size. The set is pure white, tastefully decorated in the popular old rose and gold leaf design. 
The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough of the color work to give the set a refined, digni- 
fied appearance, This is a first-class, useful and practical Dinner Set and is used in many of the best 


homes. 


THE DINNER SET CONTAINS: 


6 Dinner Plates 6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
1 Meat Plater 

1 Vegetable Dish 

1 Cake or Bread Plate 


(33 DISHES IN ALL) | 


6 Butter Plates 
6 Cups 
6 Saucers 


given me. 





MUCH PLEASED—WANTS ANOTHER SET. 

I received my lovely 33-piece dinner set 
yesterday all O. K. 
over again for the fair treatment you have 


I thank you over and 


The dishes are lots nicer than I 


expected. They look beautiful on my din- 
ner table and are not cheap and clumsy, but 
nice and pretty. I expect to earn another set 
by your easy plan.—Mrs. R. Lawler, Deer 
Creek, Okla. 


You Can Easily Get a Dinner Set Free 


This magnificent 33-piece din- 
ner set igs the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each piece 
there is a cluster of roses de- 
picted in their natural colors 
and surrounded by the brilliant 
green foliage so that almost the 
only thing missing is the frag- 
rance. The rich gold leaf bor- 
der on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of 
the old roses, and makes this a 
valuable and beautiful dinner 
set. 

Every piece in this large 33- 
piece dinner set is of high grade 
material, beautifully decorated, 
and large enough to please the 
most particular housekeeper. 


115 High-Grade Needles 

















Be the first person in your 
neighborhood to get a set of 
these magnificent dishes. Sign 
the coupon below, right now, 
and mail it to us today, and we 
will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 
115 of the very best needles in 
all useful sizes. We will also 
send you a picture of the din- 
ner set showing the dishes in 
all their brilliancy and hand- 
some coloring. 

Every woman needs needles, 
and when your neighbors see 
this splendid great big ‘needle 
case, they will want one just 
like yours. If they like it, tell 
them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they 
will hand you 25 cents in con- 
nection with a SPECIAL OF- 
FER which I will write you 
about when you sign the 
coupon, 

I know after you get my 
complete outfit and see the 
beautiful colored picture of 
the dishes you will be more 
than pleased. You will be 
surprised, astonished, at the 
ease with which you can 
earn this dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to 
send me your name on the 
coupon and the whole outfit, 
including needles, colored 
picture of dishes, full in- 
structions for getting the 
dishes and 41 beautiful extra 
gifts, will be sent you by re- 
turn mail, so you won’t have 
to lose any time in getting 


started, 
- @ 














The 33-piece dinner set is not 
all you get by any means, The 
truth of the matter is there is 
so much to tell about this big 
new gift plan of ours that we 
cannot get it all in this spacé. 
It is full of SURPRISES and 
DELIGHTS for those of our 
friends who are willing to lend 
us a helping hand at spare 
times. 

The very first letter you get 
from ug will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also de- 
light you by telling all about 
the big collection of rare and 
beautiful post cards which we 
want to give you in addition to 
the dishes. 

And still, THAT is not all. 
One of the prettiest surprises of 
all is kept a secret until the 
day you get the dishes and find 
a pretty pesent that you knew 
nothing about. Isn’t this a 
fascinating idea? And what 
makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice 
for every one of your friends 
and neighbors, too. We'll tell 
you ALL about it as soon as we 
receive the coupon with your 
name on it. 





SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY 


Century Mereantile Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner set and the 41 
extra gifts. Send me the sample needle case. 
pictare of the dishes in color, and tell me al! 
about your big offer. [tis understood I am piaced 
under no obligation in signing this coupon. 


B. Fe Docveds +: Gai vccsctse cove 
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TA AUME CIRCLE 


SORROW. 





Qne time I walked a sunlit way, 

And watched the happy birds at play. 

Almost was I as glad as they— 

My bands grasped flowers, my heart 
held song, 

As carelessly I strolled along. 


Then suddenly a somber shade 


Made bleak the path where on I 
strayed; 

And life turn’d pallid, cold and grey, 

And all my joy was snatched away. 

My heart sank down with woe dis- 


mayed— 

spake to me this dismal shade: 
is sorrow; I have come 
thy house my home.” 


When 
“My name 
Thy guest to be, 


In vain I wept, vain, too, my plea: 
“Pray, sorrow, go! I need not thee.” 
She heeds me not (unwelcome guest)— 
She bides with me and mars my rest. 
Missouri. MAY MYRTLE. 





BURDOCK CLAIMED AS CURE FOR 
CATARACTS ON EYES. 





Dear Home Circle:—With the hope 
that someone may benefit, I want to 
tell you a neighbor’s story. She said: 

“When I was 7 years of age, cata- 
racis were growing on my eyes. My 
parents spent a great deal of money 
and tried every remedy they ever 
heard of but my eye-sight con- 
tinued to fail until a neighbor told us 
to use burdock. So my father dug 
Burdock roots and every day my moth- 
er would put a fresh white root in a 
bow], with a little water to soak, and 
whenever I wanted a drink my mother 
would pour some cold water on this 
and give it to me to drink. She never 
boiled the burdock root, but just soak- 
ed it. 

I continued to drink this water for 
two months when my eye sight was 
restored.” 

Drinking this water will 
rheumatism.—Nettie B. 
Missouri. 


also cure 
Richmond, 





REMEDY FOR WRITER’S CONCEIT. 





To Members of the Home Circle:— 
De you think you are a writer? Try 
it! Your friends have been telling 
you over and over again what “fine 
reading’ your letters are. “Why 
don’t you write for magazines and 
papers?” Another says: “You have 
the spark. Go ahead! Let go some 
of that gray matter for the benefit of 
the public.” 

That kind of talk increases one’s 
ego beyond one’s literary talent and 
one will actually try to write some- 
thing that conceit says is quite good, 
and one has read worse. After the 
deed is done one may have the cou® 
age or audacity to send the child of 
one’s esprit out into the cold, cold 
world into the hands of a heartless, 
criticising editor, who may send it 
back with a polite note of rejection. 
But try again; try to redeem the 
opinion of those friends. 








fi Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, ete. Dress is 
very prettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a  \Iiittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin, 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
s curly hair, pearly 

4teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just ag 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This Goll free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
om give an extra sur- 
Ress, J prise gift for prompt- 

Send no money—just your name. 








AND THE KITCHEN 


Jace 
ural 


The is a meeting 

for weekly are} of the 
World “family All of its members are 
invited to moet here in opanaanes 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
lettere and get really acquainted. 


is a factor in the Home 


Kitchen 
Cirele that no one can do without 


Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences. 





They say that the market is over- 
crowded, which shows that there must 
be a lot of brain and intelligence 
floating about in the world. ~ The 
MSS. come back like faithful  car- 
rier pigeons at due intervals, and to 
the horror of the writer, one’s con- 
ceit as to ability drops down some 
notches. One begins to feel rather 
humble and ashamed to have imagin- 
ed one’s self gifted in a literary or 
poetic way. Where is it? And what 
is the matter with those friends? Are 
they not better judges than that? 

One reads the papers and maga- 
zines, and turns up one’s nose at some 
of the articles and wonders how such 
silly “stuff” could have been printed. 
That shows, alas! dear would-be- 
writer, that there’s still some conceit 


left in you which must be crushed, 
annihilated “to a finish,” ere one can 
become what one so much _ desires, 


namely—a writer.—Claire V. D.Oench, 


St. Louis. 





MISSOURIANS MAY BORROW 
BOOKS FROM COLUMBIA. 





In the new library building now 
being completed at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, one room will be 
set aside for the use of assistant li- 
brarians who send out books to the 
people of the state. Missourians may 
write to the librarian and borrow any 
book or books in the university libra- 
ry, except reference books and fiction. 
More than 100,000 volumes will be 
available. Books wil! be sent, either 
direct or to libraries which will lend 
them to individuals. 

In the last year books have been sent 
to 200 out-of-town borrowers, repre- 
senting 102 towns. This is in addition 
to numerous package libraries for de- 
bating teams. Persons who so desire 
may borrow package libraries on agri- 
cultural subjects. This material has 
to do with the raising of crops and live 
stock, and with domestic economy. 
Borrowers are only required to pay the 
cost of mailing or express. 





GRAPE JUICE AT HOME—HOW TO 
MAKE AND KEEP. 





Anybody who is able to can vegeta- 
bles can make grape juice, says a new 
publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 644). The principle is the 
same in both cases—the sterilization 
of the product before it is stored away. 
In case of grape juice this steriliza- 
tion prevents the fermentation which 
in making wine turns the grape sugar 
into alcohol. 

Fermentation is caused by various 
fungi, yeast, and bacteria, which ad- 
here to the skins and stems of the 
grapes. If these are killed, no fer- 
mentation is possible. They can be 
killed in two ways, but one, the addi- 
tion of antiseptics, is not possible in 
the case of any article intended for 
human consumption, because the anti- 
septics themselves are injurious. The 
other method, killing them by heat, is 
the one used in the pasteurization o2 
milk, and is equally simple and prac- 
ticable with grape juice. Practical 
tests indicate that grape juice is satis- 
factorily pasteurized without appreci- 
able change of flavor when it is heat- 
ed to a temperature varying from 165 
to 176 degrees F. If the temperature 
is allowed to reach 200 degrees F., the 
flavor of the juice is changed for the 
worse. 

For home use there are a large num- 
ber of varieties of grapes which will 
make a pleasant and healthful drink. 
No matter what the kind of grape, 
however, only clean, sound fruit 





PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BR. W., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


should be used and it should be well 


ripened, but not overripe. The grapes 
should first be crushed and pressed in 
an ordinary cider-mill if the farm pos- 
sesses one, or by hand if no mill is 
available. The subsequent procedure 
depends upon whether a white or a red 
juice is desired. For a light colored 
juice, the crushed grapes are put in a 
cloth sack twisted until the greater 
part of the juice is extracted, one per- 
son holding each end of the sack. The 
juice is then put in some convenient 
form of double boiler in which it does 
not come into direct contact with the 
fire, but is surrounded by hot water, 
and gradually heated to a temperature 
close to 200 degrees F. As has already 
been said, however, it should not be 
allowed to go over this point. If no 
thermometer is available, it is best to 
heat the juice until it steams and 
then to take it from the fire before it 
is allowed to boil. It should then be 
poured into a glass or enameled ves- 


sel and allowed to settle for 24 hours, 
after which it can be drained from 
the sediment and run through some 


form of cloth filter. The strained juice 
is then put into clean bottles and ster- 
ilized once more in a water bath. An 
ordinary wash boiler with a thin board 
on the bottom for the filled bottles to 
rest on is a convenient home device 
for this ,purpose. After sterlization 
the bottles should be corked immedi- 
ately with new corks, the corks hay- 
ing been previously soaked for about 
300 minutes in hot water. 

For red juice, the crushed grapes 
are first heated to the same tempera- 
ture as before and then strained 
through a clean cloth or drip bag 
without pressure. Thereafter, the 
process is the same as for light color- 
ed juice. 

Grape juice should be stored away 
in bottles or jars that are not too 
large, for after these have been opened 
the juice is likely to spoil. If prop- 
erly made, however, the juice should 
keep indefinitely as long as it is kept 
in sealed boitles. In this respect it is, 
of course, like other canned goods, 
which should always be used as soon 
as possible after they have been 
opened. 

Of the various varieties of grapes 
common in this country, the Delaware 
gives a juice of delicate aroma and ex- 
cellent flavor. The Concord is dark- 
er with a sprightly taste and well 
known aroma. The Catawba, Isabella, 
and Salem grapes also yield an éexcel- 
lent product. The Clifornia varieties 
produce a very sweet juice, but in 
many cases there is little character- 
istic flavor. For home use, however, 
the kind of grape that is most abun- 
dant in the vicinity will, of course, be 
used. 





SOY BEAN FLOUR A SUCCESS— 
USED LIKE CORN MEAL, 





Experiments conducted by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
with soy bean flour indicate that it 
may be used in much the same way 
as corn meal. Although the soy bean 
(also called soya bean) has been 
grown for more than 25 years in this 
country, it has been used exclusively 
as a forage crop. As a coffee substi- 
tute it has been placed on the market 
at various times with but little suc- 
cess, although it compares very fa- 
vorably with some substitutes now 
used quite extensively. In Japan and 
China the bean, which has been ex- 
tensively cultivated since the earliest 
times, is used principally for human 
food and is prepared in many differ- 
ent ways. Bean curd is very common 
and other products with which west- 
ern people are not familiar. Euro- 
pean countries during the past few 
years have imported very large quan- 
tities of soy beans from Manchuria, 
principally for the oil and cake, but in 
Germany and England the use of the 
bean as human food is becoming im- 
portant. In England bakers have put 
on the market a soy bread made from 
flour which is 25 per cent soy meal 
and 75 per cent wheat flour. Soya 
“biscuits” or “crackers” are also for 
sale all over England and, like the 
bread, are very palatable. 


Soy bean meal or flour has been 
marketed to some extent in the United 
States for use in invalid dietetics in 
cases where it is desirable to limit of 
lower the amount of starch used. I 
has not, however, as yet been on sal 
in quantities or at prices which would 
lead the housekeeper to use it as @ 
substitute for wheat flour, though 
there is every reason to believe that 
it can become a common market com- 
modity for such uses, if there is a de- 
mand for it. 

For Americans and Europeans it { 
probable that the bean is most ac¢- 
ceptable when made into bread, bis- 
cuits, muffins, griddle cakes, waffles, 
etc. age 3 

Though rich in protein and oil, fule 
ly ripened soy beans contain no starch, 
or at most only traces of it. Whe 
the ground soy bean is used wit 
wheat flour in bread making, it in- 
creases the protein content and lowe 


ers the proportion of starch. The 
bread, however, in its general charac- 
teristics, is very similar to ordinary 
wheat bread. When the percentage 


of soy bean flour is greater than one- 
fourth the character of the bread or 
cakes is materially altered. 

The following recipe is typical of a 
number of successful soy-bean prep- 
arations: 

Soy Bean Muffins, 

To make muffins from soy bean 
flour, take about % cup of soy flour, 
about 1% teacupfuls of wheat flour, 
14 teaspoonful salt, 2 eggs, 1 tea- 
cupful of sweet milk, 2 rounded teae- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and 1% 
tablespoonfuls of melted, but not hot, 
butter. Beat well together, adding the 
melted butter last, and bake in gem 
pans in a hot oven. This will make 
about 12 muffins. 





SWAT THE FLY BEFORE IT FLIES, 





A great deal has been said and 
written during the last few years 
about fly-swatting campaigns. It is 
generally recognized that a very large 
part, probably 95 per cent of all house 
flies are hatched in collections of 
manure, especially horse manure. It 
is very important, therefore, that all 
manure be hauled to the fields and 
the stables kept free from collections 
of manure during the~- spring and 
summer months at least. This in- 
volves no hardship on farmers, be- 
cause by spreading the fresh manure 
directly they save all the most Valu- 
able fertilizing elements and by so do- 
ing swat the flies before they become 
flies. 

Swatting the flies 
traps are useful in that they lessen 
the number of annoying flies, but 
their use is like giving medicine to 
relieve painful symptoms of a dis- 
ease. We should treat, not the 
symptoms, but the disease itself. To 
treat the disease we must prevent the 
flies from breeding. 


and using fly 





SCALLOPED EGGS. 





Scalloped eggs form a delicious dish 
for the housewife who is trying to lese 
sen the quantity of meat in the spring 
time diet. This recipe is given in a 
correspondence study course offered 
by the University of Wisconsin exten- 
sion division: 

Six hard cooked eggs, three-fourths 
cup chopped ham, three-fourths cu 
buttered cracker crumbs, one-hal 
teaspoon salt, two tablespoons but- 
ter, one and a half tablespoons flour, 
one cup scalded milk, few grains pep- 


er. 

. Melt the butter, add the flour mixed 
with the seasonings, and when mixed 
smooth add gradually the scalded 
milk. Cook until smooth and glossy, 
Chop the hard-cooked eggs. Sprinkle 
the bottom of a buttered baking-dish 
with crumbs, cover with one-half the 
eggs, the eggs with sauce,- and thé 
sauce with meat; repeat. Cover with 
the remaining crumbs. Place in the 
oven and bake until the crumbs aré 
brown. The meat may be omitted. 





At least one-third of the high school 
students studying agriculture in the 
United States are girls. In many of 
the agricultural classes, the -number 
of girls exceed the number of boys, 
This is explained as being due to the 
fact that the girls wish to teach In 
the rural districts and will have to 
pass an éxamination in agriculture, 
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When a Dark Cloud Rises 
Look Out for a Storm 








To: the Home Circle: —Breakfast, al- 
though plain enough, was more elab- 
orate than usual that sunny Sabbath 
morn; the presence of a guest occa- 
sioning the extra bounty. 

Marketing had been performed very 
early, and among the purchases was 
@ little basket of pansies, At eight 
o'clock, I began to arrange the table 
and the whiteness of the cloth and 
napkins gave a thrill of pride, re- 
membering my labor had preduced so 
nice a result. A lover of color, the 
variegated beauty of the viands ap- 
pealed. strongly and I stood at a lit- 
tle distance to admire the effect. 

First there was. a gorgeous bunch 
of celery—was it a faint yellow, or a 
light green—but anyhow it looked ad- 
mirable beside a dish of bananas and 
oranges; the sugar and salt were 
white, the pepper a dark grey, the 
ketchup (perhaps in the light of sub- 
sequent events one ought to have 
called it “catsup’) well, it was a 
dark red; the little mould of jelly 
was wine color; the pound of butter, 
rich yellow; the bread slices, cream 
with brown edging; the salmon, a 
ight red; the fried potatoes, dark 

rown; the pork sausage, and beef 
steak, another shade of brown; the 
glass. of honey, amber. And _ then 
there were the pansies with their own 
purple velvety beauty gracing the 
center. 

Pride goeth before a fall—all that 
remained was to announce breakfast, 
and return and pour the coffee and 
get cream out of the icebox, and I 
proceeded to herald the cheerful tid- 
ings, but fatally lingered for a few 
minutes, before doing the remaining 
task. Then, on hurrying back, I 
found the color scheme had been add- 
ed to in the form of a huge bulk of 
black—a wandering cat who had 
come in at the open east door where 
the sunshine had been pouring in so 
alluringly. Dear friends, I’ve been 
told the French language is more ex- 
pressive than English; hence, Ill use 
@ little of it to describe the “black” 
feature of the desecrated breakfast: 
He was en rapport, ravisement, with 
the menu, judging by the way he had 
partaken. The few minutes had been 
go laden with accomplishment that 
he must have had a wonderful ap- 
preciation of the value of time, and 
so far as his bearing was concerned, 
he was coo! under fire. He raised his 


face from the salmon and camly 
eyed me. Such insoueciance; such 
sang froid, such nonchalance, was 


worthy of a good meal and much ad- 
miration. 

Then he evidently distrusted me— 
that spellbound attitude, that expres- 
sion of dismay, might change into 
something hostile—so he vaulted over 
the fruit dish and fled into the bars 
of sunlight and out at the open door, 
He made tracks in more ways than 
one; as a survey of that erstwhile 
snowy. tablecloth. revealed. 

To add to the embarrassment of the 
occasion, stores close at 9 o’clock on 
Sunday morning. There was little 
time to change the cloth and pur- 
chase new supplies. Somehow I 
managed, and buried the dark secret 
from the breakfast party, but such 
anger flamed up against the invader, 
that I regarded the glorious day as 
one lost to me. It is not vary grati- 
fying, to pay 40 cents for a pound of 
butter, and have a cat smell at it, 
give some lickings and then decorate 
is paws with its lusciousness; nor 
is it calculated to increase one’s joy 
in living to purchase meat at a high 
price and have the edges finely scal- 
loped by the teeth of a cat. 

It was the best tablecloth, too— 
once white, then slightly salmon- 
colored in a spotted design. One 
might recall the form of the five great 
lakes by a survey of the dried pools 
of “catsup;” sweetness was added by 
fe downfall of honey, and strength in 

@ rich juices of the steak. 

Like the leaves that fall in Vallam- 
brosa the fried potatoes were scatter- 
ed far and wide, and two. soft boiled 
eggs broken into a glass, were 
spilled with a generosity worthy 4 
mighty cause. 


I heard, too, that criminals fre- 
quent the scenes of their crimes, and 
it is true inasmuch as that black bulk 
has had the aplomb (wouldn’t impu- 
dence, audacity, nerve, sound strong- 
er) to peep in at the door again. 

The language of diplomacy has 
served me in fine stead, but much 
would I have preferred the Greek, as 
it is said to afford such opportunity 
for the complete expression of 
thought, and oh! to freely, fully, per- 
fectly, set forth my thoughts on that 
morn and on this morn when I am 
clearing away some of the debris—in 
other words, washing the tablecloth. 
—Mrs. M. H. Menaugh, St. Louis. 








GRAPEFRUIT JUICE BOTTLED FOR 
A SUMMER BEVERAGE. 





A simple method of bottling the 
juice of grapefruit for use in making 
acid beverages 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as a means of gaining a useful 
by-product from hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of grapefruit which now 
are wasted. An investigation was un- 
dertaken at the urgent request of Flo- | 
rida grapefruit growers who reported | 
that the market during the season 
would not take up a large proportion 
of the grapefruit crop, and asked the 
department to determine the possibil- 
ity of utilizing the fruit or its juice 
in some profitable way. 

All that is necessary, according to 
the government's fruit juice special- 
ists, is to bring the grapefruit juice | 
to the boiling point ina porcelain- | 
lined or enameled kettle, pour it while | 
still hot into bottles, which then are ; 
hermetically sealed. The juice when 
s0 handied will keep indefinitely, and 
provides a base for grapefruit-ade, or 
other acid beverages having the char- 
acteristic acid, somewhat bitted, fla- 
vor of the fruit. Experiments show, 
however, that it is highly important | 
that the bottle be comeletely filled so | 
that no layer of air be left between the | 
top of the juice and the cork or seal. 
Where air in any amount comes in 
contact with the top, of the sterilized 
juice it will cause the juice to change 
its color. In handling the juice it is 
particularly important that it be kept 
from coming into contact with iron or 
other metals easily acted upon by 
acids. 

The investigators found also that it 
was possible to freeze the grapefruit 
juice into solid ice and then by whirl- 
ing the ice in a centrifugal machine, | 
to take out a large part of the water 
and leave the solids and flavoring mat- 
ter of the fruit. This freezing and 
concentrating of the juice greatly re- 
duces the bulk and makes a product 
which can be sterilized by heating and 
kept indefinitely. Care must be taken 
to keep the juice from coming in con- | 
tact with iron. 

Those who wish to make a clear | 
juice, may filter the grapefruit juice | 
before it is heated by adding to it! 
from 2 to 3 per cent (about 3 ounces | 
avoirdupoigs to the gallon) of infu- 
sorial or Fuller’s earth well washed 
with hot water. The mixture is then 
forced through a non-metallic filter 
press and the clear juice reheated and 
boiled. With the freezing process, the 
juice is filtered after concentration, 
about twice the amount of infusorial 
or Fuller’s earth being used per gal- 
lon of concentrate. 

The chemists, in connection with 
this bottling of grapefruit juice, noti- 
fy the public that the same process is 
not suitable for bottling the juice of 
oranges and lemons, which will not re- 
tain their flavor if handled in this 
way. 

While as yet, as far as known, there 
igs no commercial market for sterilized 
grapefruit juice, it is believed that 
many persons will find this juice, with 
the addition of water and sugar, a 
pleasant. variation from lemonade or 
limeade. Those who like grapefruit 
should find the beverage inviting, The 
method ig. so simple that those in re- 
gions where grapefruit are cheap and 
plentiful can prepare this product on 
a small scale with ordinary household 
appliances. 








A SUPERSTITIOUS AUTHORESS. 





Eleanor H, Porter, author of the re- 
markable Glad Books—Pollyanna and 
Pollyanna Grows Up—confesses that 





is advocated by the} _ 


FREE SILVERWARE 


she is superstitious to a certain de- 
gree with regard to her ‘manner of 
writing. This. popular author has for 
a mastcot a stuffed black cat; always 
writes her manuscripts first in pencil; 
invariably signs a story with a pencil 
she has used in writing a manuscript 
that has been accepted; and has tuck- 
ed safely away every pencil she has 
ever written with. 





BACON DRESSING. 





While bacon salad dressing will 
probably not be relished so frequent- 
ly as the more standard “french, 


mayonnaise, and cream dressings, it! 


furnishes a pleasing variety in the 
menu. This recipe is given in a cor- 
respondence study course offered by 
the University of Wisconsin extension 
division. 


Cut the bacon in small biti, 
it in a frying pan, fry out the fat ang 
brown the bacon. To every f 
cup of drippings add two tablespoons 
vinegar, one teaspoon salt, two teg. 
spoons sugar, and one-fourth  teg. 
spoon pepper. If the vinegar is very 
strong dilute it with water. 
amount of seasoning used will de 
largely upon the ingredients in 4he 
salad. The dressing is used while hot 
and will wilt the dandelions, lettyog 
and water cress, and other greeng 
over which it is poured. A potato 
salad mixed with this dressing is qe. 
licious. 
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| DISTRIBUTORS WANTED GOOD FAY: | Steaay 

| packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder wi 
our Soaps, etc. No capital or experience need. 
ed. W. WARD & CO., 214 Institute PL, Gy. 
cago. 
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We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. 
Send for your set to- 


They 


ur money if you are 
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of Colman’s Rural World, but this fs the 
@ complete electric Silver Set on such a 
cause we are giving away this splendid 
ordinary cheap silverware which its plated 
color and has that “brassy’’ look just as 
which we offer you here is 





bowls of the te 3 and tabl 
that we are able to secure it at a price 
offer below. 


and in every case the subscriber has bee’ 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied 





Send us a one year’s new or renewal 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents 


Silver Set will be sent you by return mai 


offer may not appear again. 


x 





Colman’s Rural World, 
St, coum, Meo, 


It is understood 
charges te be prepaid. 
you claim, I will return it to you, an@ you 





 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 









We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offere of silverware to readers 


7 plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece ia the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As showh 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—é Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
qecee 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decora 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the 
aD 8 are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 


It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 


‘ after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
We will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such ah offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piece 


new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will ad 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. Tuls 
Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charged 
Prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


Sign This Coupon Today 


Enclosed find } erg to pay for @ one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rura! World. 
t you are to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
if I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set is mot better than 
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first time we have ever been able to offer 
liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
set on such liberal terms that it is thé 
on 4 brags base and consequently changes 
soon as the plating wears off. This set 


with 


Each plece is full regulation 
nives end 


that enables us to make the remarkable 


m delighted beyond measure. We are 60 
will please and satisfy you that we make 


subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
extra to help pay postage and packing 


f you cannot get & 
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are to send me back my money. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 














In ordering patierns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for childrén, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 

1085—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
4 inches bust measure. It requires 
5 yards of 36-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. The skirt measures about 
% yards at the lower edge. 

1275—Girls’ Apron. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
M4 years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
itch material for a 10-year size. 
Waist 1300-Skirt 1299—Ladies’ 

tume. 

Waist cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 

_and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
aad 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
_ 8% yards of 27-inch material 

a 36-inch size, for the entire dress. 

This calls for two separate patterns, 
for each pattern. 

1222—Ladies’ Skirt. 

With girdle top (with stay), or in 

al waistline. Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 

4, 26 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 

ure. It requires 55% yards of 


Cos- 












































27-inch material for a 24-inch size, 

which measures 8 yards at the lower 

edge. 

9615—Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5 yards of 27-inch 
material for a 14-year size. 

1283—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
material for a medium size. 

9434— Ladies’ 
ticoat. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for a medium size. 

1294—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, Medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 42- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1282—Girls’ “Junior” Dress. 

Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. 
It requires 5% yards of 86-imch ma- 
terial for a 14-year size. 

1288—Girtls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 
9845—Boys’ Russian Suit With Knick- 

er ers. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 4, 5 and 6 years. 


One-Piece Gored Pet- ' 





RRGANEALUB 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 85th St., Reck 
Island, Iinois, 


Well, kiddies, we want to have four 
games again this week, don’t we? So 
we'll begin right away or we won't 
have room. Our first prize game for 
this week was sent in by Elsie Ar- 
nott of Stilwell, Oklahoma; whose 
game is called: “Game of Cat.” 

Game of Cat. 
(Described by Elsie Arnott.) 

Any number of players may take 
part in this game. All the players 
stay in one room, excepting one who 
is the “Cat.” The Cat stands outside 
of the door of the room occupied by 
the rest of the players. To begin: One 
of the players goes to the door and 
cries out “Meow.” If the Cat recog- 
nizes the voice the Cat may come in 
with the other players and the one 
who cried “Meow” must be the Cat. 
But if the Cat does not recognize the 
voice the Cat is hissed and must stay 
on the outside of the door until an- 
other player cames and cries out 
“Meow,” when the Cat may guess 
again—and so on. 

Elsie—I expect this is an interesting 
game and a prize will be sent you 
promptly. Our next prize game was 
sent in by Elmer Arnott, of Stilwell, 
Okla., whose game is called “Bean 


Bag.” 
Bean Bag. 
(Described by Elmer Arnott.) 

All the players stand in line except 
the leader who stands out in front of 
the other players and who must begin 
the game by throwing the “bean bag” 
to the player at the head of the line. 
The player at the head of the line then 
tosses it back to the leader who throws 
it to the second player and so on down 
the line. If one of ithe players fails to 
catch the bag\ that player must go to 
the foot of the line. If the leader fails 
to catch it, he or she, must go to the 
foot of the line and the player at the 
head takes the leader’s place. 

Elmer—tThis game is a fine “physic- 
al exercise” game, and ] will send youa 
prize right away. Our next prize game 
was sent in by Mary Hill, of Spring 
Hill, W. Va., whose game is called 
“Playing Gypsy.” 

Playing Gypsy. 
(Described by Mary M. Hill.) 

To play this game there must be a 
girl for mother, a boy for the gypsy 
and seven boys and girls for children 
whose names are: Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday. To begin—the gypsy 
approaches the mother with a pipe in 
his mouth and asks for a match. The 
mother says: “I haven’t got any 
matches or fire either.” The gypsy 
says: “But I saw a smoke coming 
from your chimney.” The mother an- 
swers: “It was- only the chickens 
scratching in the ashes.” Then the 
gypsy says: “I smell your beans 
burning.” And the mother rushes 
away to look after her beans. While 
she is gone the gypsy steals Monday. 














It requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 5-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave. St. Lonis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. ....... Size ....... Years 
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ORCA OREO REE ERS 
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When the mother returns she .asks: 
“Where is Monday?” The children all 
cry: “The gypsy store Monday!” zhe 
same performance and dialogue tak 
place until all the children are stolen 
and then the mother goes in search of 
her children. 

Mary—I am very ¢giad to welcome 
you as a member of :the Merry Game 
Club and glad you find it so interest 
ing. I will send you a prize for your 
game shortly. Our last prize game 
was sent in by Orris Arnott of Stilwell 
Okla., whose game is called “School 


Room.” 
School Room. 
(Described by Orris Arnott.) 

The players sit in a circle and one 
begins the game by saying: In our 
schoolroom there is a clock, or a'black- 
board, or a map or any object ‘belong- 
ing to a ‘schoolroom which the player 
chooses to name. The seconil player 
repeats what the first player ‘has said 
and adds an object to the ‘ist and #0 
on around the circle—each ‘player add- 
ing an object to the list when it comes 
his or her turn. Of course, as the 
game progresses. the list grows long- 
er and more difficult to repeat; and 
whenever a player makes a mistake or 
cannot go.on with it that player must 
drop out of the game of pay a forfeit 
afterwards. 

Orris—I think our litth members 
will find your game interesting and I 
will send you a prize soon. 

Fannie Kelly—¥our game, “The 
Crookedy-Crab-Apple-Tree” will be 
published next week. Jt should haye 
went in this week but I couldn't pos- 
sibly squeeze it in. 

Laura D. Denlow—We haven't room 
for stories—yet. When we do, I will 
print yours. I wish, however, to send 
you a pretty post card for your in- 
terest and trouble, so please send me 
your address. It was not on your Jet- 
ter and ‘the post mark was too blurred 
to read. ; 

Following is a list of names and ad- 
dresses from whom games have been 
received recently: 

Beulah Seott, Van Buren, Ark.; Al- 
dene Zimerman, Attica, Ohio; Ger- 
trude McSwain, Planton, Ajia.; Char- 
ley Koester, Owensville, Mo.; Alma 
Lowther, League, W. Va.; Clara BM. 
Pack, Danbury, Conn.; Virgie Camp- 
bell, Pittsville, Md.; Grace Campbell, 
Pittsville, Md.; Ruby Day, Oliver 
Springs, Tenn.; Elva Shook, Beatrice, 
W. Va.; Robert ‘T. Dyer, Belmont, O.; 
Charley Browning, Armel, Colo.; Ma- 
cie Keeling, Mt. Enterprise, Texas.; 
Gracie Keeling, Mt. Enterprise, Texas. 

Leovia Thompson, Marion, fl.—I 
am glad you liked your prize and I 
thank you very much for your good 
wishes. We will be pleased to have 
you send in other games whenever you 
féel like doing so. 

Now, good bye, little friends, until 
next week. 





MILK IN BREAD MAKING, 


Housekeepers, who have difficulty in 
making good bread with the water 
from their wells, should follow the 
suggestion of Miss Oberlin .of the Col- 
orado Agricultural college, and use 
skimmed milk for the liquid. The 
food value of the bread is increased in 
this way, the flavor is good, the crust 
browns nicely, but some authorities 
report that bread made with milk 
dries out quicker than when water 
or potatoe water is used.’ Buttermilk 
is the liquid sometimes used but it 
may give an unpleasant flaver to the 
bread. 

The flavor of water bread is good, 
but when this liquid is used fat should 
be added to the bread to make the 
crust less tough. 

Potato water may be used but often 
results in dark colered bread. Clear, 
warm water to which mashed potatoes 
have been added gives just as good 're- 
sults and better color. 





EGGS—EXACTLY, 


A traveler in the dining car of a 
western train ordered from the new 
colored waiter some fried eggs for 
his breakfast. 

“Can"t gib yo’ fried aigs, ‘boss; les- 
sen yo’ wait till we stops,” answered 
George politely. 

“Why, how is that?’ 

“De cook, sah, says de road's 66 
rough dat ebery time he tries to-fry> 
aigs dey scrambles.” 
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(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Oo.) 
(Continued from last week.) 
66 AY, Bob,” said Bunny, “I’m in 

S favor of lettin’ Mr. Severance 

in on this with us. I gota 
heap of confidence in him—and if it’s 
fgreeable to you I’m willin’ he should 
fetch your child out here. We'll fix 
it this way: He'll be on the watch 
when the nurse and the Boston man 
takes the kid up to the Pay Streak, 
like you say they do every mornin’— 
Bee ?—he'll wait until she gets half- 
way back to Alvarado, then he meets 
her strollin’, casual along like he was 
oin’ up to the mine. He snatches 
he kid out of his little buggy and 
skips with him, does Mr. Severance. 
I'll be hid back in the hills a ways 
and when he gets to me I'll take the 
kid off his hands—see?” 

But Johnny did not see. He sud- 
@enly placed his veto on this ingen- 
fous scheme. 

“What!” cried Mr. Bunny in 
astonishment. “You mean you 
with us, pardner?—after we've 
you into our confidence like this 
and you a western man?” 

“No,” said Johnny. “I never had 
no luck in pickin’ up strange babies. 
Seems there’s something in the way 
I take hold of ’em that makes ‘em 
holler.” 

“And say, you call yourself a west- 
ern man?’ said Bunny in a tone mid- 
way between pity and contempt. 

“I'm awful sorry—honest! He's 
been treated tough all right.” And 
Johnny_glanced inquiringly at Bob. 

“And you don’t put out your hand 
to help a fellow creature up who’s 
down?” demanded Bunny. “Here you 
fo wormin’ your way into other folk’s 
confidence and then you give ’em the 
laugh—you'’re a peach of a fellow!” 
Whe glance of his shifty eyes became 
Buddenly wicked and vindictive. “Say, 
‘you'd ought to be beat up some—a 
reptile like you!” 

“I'm in favor of givin’ Mr. Sever- 
ance another chance to show there’s 
Bood stuff in him, Bunny,” said Bob. 
“I'm in favor of offerin’ him money 
for the job. What's a few dollars to 
¢ome between a parent and his love 
for his child?” 

“What's your price, pardner?” asked 
Bunny. 

“No,” said Johnny. “If I seen a 
Way open to help Mr. Graham I 
wouldn't want money for doin’ him a 
good turn—honest I wouldn't.” He 
quitted his seat. 

“Say, you set still!” warned Bunny 
mMenacingly. “We ain’t through with 
eo We've took your measure, and 

our dimensions don’t suit!” 

Johnny was unarmed, while Mr. 
Bunny wore a gun on his hip, a space 
Weapon he had borrowed from Gra- 
ham to replace the one of which 
Brown had despoiled him. He half 
drew it, then, changing his mind, he 
Bnatched up a stick of fire-wood. 
Johnny backed hastily into a corner. 

“Shoot his feet out from under him, 
Bunny!” advised Bob. 

“IT use a stick on snakes!” 
heaved up his club. 

But just here a notable interruption 
occurred. The door of the shack 
yielded to a man’s hand, and swung 
back plainly disclosing Brown's gaunt 
figure. 

Bob, in the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, forgetting his sprained leg, 
Sprang to his feet, while Bunny drop- 
ped his stick and reached for his gun. 
Indeed, the motion being made nim- 
bly, his fingers even touched it. They 
did no more. There was a shot and 
he emitted a howl of anguish. Simul- 
taneously with Bunny, Bob had 
reached for his weapon with confi- 
dence and speed, for in certain select 
circles he enjoyed something of a 
reputation as a gun-fighter; but he 
sag no more fortunate than his friend. 

e was quick, but Brown was quick- 
er. His hand traveled with the speed 


hurt 
ain’t 
took 


Bunny 


“You travel!” said Brown to John- 
ny, who backed from the _ shack. 
Brown lingered to say a few fervent 
words. hen he was’ gone, Bunny 
glanced at Bob, who was cursing 
while he nursed a shattered wrist; he 
himself was shot in the shoulder. 

“Say, it was a man named Brown—”’ 
said he weakly. 

Johnny and his rescuer mover rap- 
idly off in the direction of the trail. 

“It was awful unexpected the way 
you showed up,” said Johnny. He 
glanced at Brown, dazed and wonder- 
ing. “Why, I didn’t think you were 
within thirty miles of here ; 
you've got the full use of your two 
hands! You've been considerable of 
@ man in your day—and I wouldn't 
recommend no one to fool with your 
remains———” 

“Was you hunting trouble, Johnny? 
I seen that fellow with the tied-up leg 
sentenced two years ago for a hold-up 
he'd pulled off in Alvarado. Incident- 
al I'd like to ask you did you believe 
what they told you about his wife and 
child? They were aimin’ to use you 


in a kidnaping scheme. Young man, 
they say a fool’s born every minute. 
I reckon you arrived punctual on the 
clock tick all right.” 

“You don’t think I believed ’em, Mr. 
Brown—honest?” protested Johnny. 

“They weren’t taking chances— 
they were willin’ to pass them along 
to you. It looked like you’d feed right 
out of their hands, sonny!” 

“I couldn’t see no other way out of 
it. Where are we going now, Mr. 
Brown?" 

“To Sunset.” 

“I can’t go back there—honest, I 
can’t!’ 

“Why not?” 


“Well—just because I can’t. She 
—Mollie—” began Johnny doggedly, 
and paused abruptly. 


“Naturally she’s feeling some an- 
noyed the way you've acted, but if you 
go back humble . . Look here—you 
don’t know the first thing about a 
woman's love. It don’t go by merit. 
Just look at a woman—take her as a 
mother—it’s a boy, or a girl, or it’s 
twins—and she’s there with her love. 





She never makes a kick, not shet e 


That boy, or that girl, or them twins, 4 
the 


suit her apparently down to 
ground. It’s pretty much the samg 
when it’s a case of man. You come 
along and youre what she loves; ng’ 
because you're any good—which yoy’ 
ain’t—but you’re what life’s offerin’ 
her and it’s up to her to make the 
best of her chances. Does she noticg 
any rake-off when she sizes you up? 
Nope, she don’t. It’s her nature to 
make mistakes and have poor judg- 
ment. She just loves you because yoy 
happen to be you. That there's a six. 
ty dollar a month limit to the game 
you'll play, don't bother her none, for 
she’s got a heap more courage than 
sense; she takes her fightin’ chance, 
She’s ready to believe in the luck 
you'll never taste, and through it all 
think you're a good man but unfor- 
tunate.” 

“I wonder feeling that way about 
women, you ain’t never married,” 
said Johnny. 

“I respect ’em too highly. But if I 

(Continued on Page 15) 








ever offered our readers. 
and prettier than all others. 


The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy. 
They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 
dollies are better for the little folks 
than bisque or china dolls, because they 
won't break, soil their pretty hair or 
lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own them. 


Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with these 
three dolls. The little girl 
or toddling boy who owns 
these dolls will just be 
the happlest little tyke to 
be found for miles around. 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the loveliest 
time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 
what could be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 













of light. Apparently he had no use 
for sights. He pointed his gun as 
¢asually as a-man points his finger 
at an object and with the same in- 
étinctive accuracy. In this particular 








instance Bob was the object. 


not begin to show to you what these dolls really are. 






fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. The two 
smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy”—Buster is a husky boy doll with a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 
@ little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. 










































SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louls, Mo. 


Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or coin) for 


which send me one set of dolls as adver- 


NOMO covccesseesereseseeeresseererssesrere 


P. O. POOF OT Osman nnaaseneenere Btate.cerssrs 





oe 


Get These Three Dolls| 


In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 
happy—and I will make it easy for you tu get them. 
Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 
This is by far the prettiest family of dolls we have 
We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 


She can sit up in a chair or 


Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of tkree dollies. 


dollies instea¢ of one. 


Special 30- Day Offer 
To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolls) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, and return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied when you get the 


dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to order 
early. 
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pow TO RECOGNIZE THE VARIOUS 
POULTRY DISEASES, 











The following hints will, perhaps, 
help in the prompt detection of the 
difficulty or disease which may be 
troubling a.fowl: 

Administering medicine too often is 
a profitless expense. Avoid the neces- 
sity for it by maintaining the healthi- 
ness of the flock. 

Abdominal Dropsy—Adnomen dis- 
tended with liquid, hangs down. Fow! 
joses appetite, becomes weak and 
pale. 

Anaemia— 
plood from lack of proper 
ment, pure air, and sunshine. 
Apoplexy—Bursting of blood-vessel 
in the brain prostrates the bird; comb 
purple. 

Asthenia—"‘Going 
starving, digestive 
plood poison. 
Atrophy of Liver—Stupor and pos- 
sibly convulsions, may indicate wast- 
ing of the liver, induced by lack of 
exercise, over-feeding, and unbalanced 
rations. 

Breakdown—Abdomen hangs down 


Poor blood or poverty of 
nourish- 


light,” due to 
disorder, vermin, 


the nostrils, due to exposure to chill- 
ing temperature, dampness, draughts. 
Congestion of the Liver—Over-fat- 
ness and sluggishness sometimes ac- 
company congestion of the liver, due 
to overfeeding, starchy rations, lack 
of exercise, and digestive disorders. 
Congestion of the Lungs—Over- 
charging the blood vessels of the 
lungs, following a sudden or severe 
chilling, may occur in young chicks 
or moulting fowls. There is rapid, 
labored respiration, stupor, and pur- 
ple color of comb and wattles. 
Constipation — Stoppage of 


result from digestive disorders, due 
oftentimes to lack of green food, and 
failure to exercise. 





UNIVERSAL POULTRY SHOW. 





(Continued from Page 4.) 


a display cage large enough to hold 
10 or 12 birds which are intended only 
for display purposes. 

Everybody Should Boost, 

Begin now to prepare to enter some 
of your best birds. 
boost for your variety and if you | 
can win one or more ribbons it will 
mean hundreds, and in some cases, 
thousands of dollars if the winning is 
judiciously advertised by you. 

May we have no knockers, but may 
everyone boost with the wish that 
this show may prove to be a record 
breaker and create renewed interest 
and greater enthusiasm in the pure- 
bred poultry business in every sec- 
tion of America. 

New features, additional faets, ihe 
list of judges and other things of in- 











A Rough and Ready Coop 


at rear from excess of fat, fatty de- 
generation. or disorder of the oviduct. 
Broken Bones—Unless the fowl is 
very valuable treatment is avoided by 
killing for the table. 
Bronchitis—Cold or catarrh may 
lead to inflammation of the throat, 
Whistling or rattling breath due to 
exposure to cold, foul air, draughts, 
irritating dust. ‘ 
Bumble-foot—Cushion of the foot 
a corn with abscess. Joints of 
legs may also be affected, usual 
cause, narrow perches, alighting on 
hard floor from high perches, embea- 
ding of pebble in sole of foot. 
Canker—Painful attempts at swal- 
lowing, white, gray or yellow patches 
develop on the membrane lining the 
mouth or throat, due.to colds, catarrh, 
Toup, exposure to cold dampness, 


draughts, foulness. 
Catarrh—A common cold may con- 
tinue until breathing is hindered by 


Mmation and mucous secretion 
collects in nostrils and mouth. There 
is drowsiness, loss of appetite, ruf- 
fied feathers, wheezing. 

Chicken Pox—yYellowish pimples on 
the head and underneath of wings, 
Ss of sight, weakness, paleness. 
Choking—Shaking of. the head, 
straining and jerking of the neck in 

tying to swallow. 
Cholera—Diarrhoea, with yellow 
Scharges, rough plumage, drooping 

&s, contracted neck, great thirst, 
ale comb, exhaustion; contagious. 
Colds—Inflammation of the nostrils 

throat from catching cold is 

Wn by sneezing’ and running at 


Wiha 





for Rough and Ready Chicks. 


terest to the general public will be 
announced from time to time. I would 
be glad to hear from anyone interest- 


ed in this great show.—T._E. Quisen- 
berry, Superintendent of Poultry, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco. 
MOL L LIE D DARL ING, 
(Continued from Page 14.) 
ever had any idea of that kind, I 


young man! I’d| 
the Mountain 
Proprietor. ’ 


wouldn't be like you, 
never go further than 
House—M. Ferguson, 





It was a week later. A _ crescent 
moon swung low in the heavens and | 
lighted up the trail that led past 
Brown's cabin. Its faint radiance 
showed Johnny and his Mollie walk- 
ing very close together, as was their 
wont, while they talked in ecstatic 
whispers in the intervals of tender 
silences that brought them dim night 
sounds from the valley below. 

In their wake, but at a discreet dis- 
tance, for youth was having its right 
of way upon the mountainside, came 
Miss Mollie and inoffensive Mr. Brown 
with Duffer at their heels. Miss Mol- 
lie’s unaccustomed hand rested light- 
ly, shyly, on Brown’s arm. She was 
seareely trusting her happiness. 
Those solitudes she had once feared 
were to be shared with the man at 
her side, whom Johnny had not ceased 
to exalt as a singularly capable 
gentleman, and that quick—my!—one 
who undertook to keep engagements 


Se 





with him was likely to experience a 


the | 
bowels or clogging of the vent may | 


It will mean a big | 


for 100, $3.00 for 50, $1.00 for 15. Or- 
| ders beeked in advance. Circulars free 
Many satisfied customers im 37 states. A. F. | 


terrible sense of being late. Miss 
Mollie was already realizing this. She 
moved as one in a dream. The heart 
of youth had quickened in her breast, 
the hard years were forgotten. Why, 
the very mountain seemed to nod a 
benediction in the half light. 

“You're a mighty good woman, Mol- 
lie,” said Brown. He seemed to ex- 
pand with an austere joy. “If there 


are any crowns in the next world 
you'll be wearin’ one instead of the 
sunbonnet you've worn in this.” 
“You're a good man, too. Just look 
what you've done for those two chil- 


dren, Mr. Brown——” 
“Joseph—” corrected Mr. Brown. 
gently, “or just Joe, when you get 


more used to the idea.” 
(THE END.) 
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smallest 
lasts we 


er coin. 






simulated watch case for only 15 cents. 


Special Limited Offer ! ! 
new testament, bound and illus- 15c 


trated, the size of a postage stamp, is en- 
closed in a simulation watch to proteet from 
damage. Oan be carried or worn. - Said to 
be a lucky charm and bring good luck to 


Here positively is the greatest 
novelty of the age... Copy of 


Every man, woman or child should carry this 


bible on earth with them. While the supply 
will send the smallest bible on earth in the 
Send stamps 


PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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3 Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


scribers every week. 


buyers every week. 


under any circumstances. Oash must accompany all ordera 
ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World er": 718 Lucas Av., St. Lovis, Me. 


POOSSSSSOSSOSSSSSSESSSSOOOEOS 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance sub- 
This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
these columna Figure thé cost of sending each of these readers a persona! letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate et which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including initials and nambers which count as words, and mulkiply 
by twe and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost ie te reach these 76,000 
No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and neo fakes 


ae 












RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Count up the words im your 


POULTRY. 





Barred Recks. 





FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 


for 15. EB. B. Thompson Ringlet strain ex- 
clusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed- 
ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Hart, Thomas- 
ville, Ilia. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson 
Ringlet strain. Pen eggs, either cockerel or 
pullet mating, $2.00 for 15. Utilities, $5.00 


| Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


| ning stock. 


| Appleton City, Mo. 


|v. PP. 


| cheap from the finest strain and best blood | 
| lines. 








Brahmas. 





LIGHT BRAHMA CHICKENS, white —*< 


fawn, and white Indian Runner ducks, eggs, 
15, $1.00; 45, $2.50; 100, $5.00. Prize-win- 
Catalog free. F. Healy, Bed- 
ford, lowa. 





Leghorns. 


Hamburgs. 


SPANGLE HMAMBURGS, cocker- 
Shearle Bas- 





SILVER 
} els, $1 up; eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
| kett, Boyd, Ky. 





Turkeys. 


NARRAGANSETTE TURKEY EGGS for 
sale, $4.00 for ten Mrs. Luther Murphy, 
Tebbetts, Me. 





a 


—-» 


AND NURSERY “STOCK. 





_SEED 


WHIP “PEAS, $2 a bushel. F. 
Lutherville, Ark 





Giessler,. 





SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Mrs. 
J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 





HARDY BERMUDA grass roots, $1.00 per 
sack. Howard Pendleton, Yukon, Okla. The 
Tamworth swine breeder 





SUDAN GRASS guaranteed pure seed 25¢ 


pound; especial price large quantities; valu- 
able descriptive booklet and sample seed 
free. ©. UNery, Lubbock, Texas. 





8. C. BROWN 
lars for one hundred. Mrs. F. P. Browning, 





24 SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 
postpaid, for $1.50; 15 for $1.00. Mrs. Percy 
Streeter, Hamilton, Mo 





ONE HUNDRED 5S. C. Brown Leghorn 
eggs, three dollars. Great egg strain. Mrs. 
Browning, Appleton City, Mo. 





S C. WHITE LEGHORNS, took first prize 





1914; 17 eggs, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chas. S. Debson, Osbern, Mo. 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS— 


Eges, 75c for 15; $3.50 for 100. W. H. Wil- 
son, Route 1, Box 99, Warsaw, Mo. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


8. C. RED EGGS and chicks, 
weigh, lay and pay. Catalog free. 
Troughton, R, Wetmore, Kans. 











3 pens. They | 
Thos. 





ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels 


Eges in season at a low price. Ava 
Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 





Ducks. 





BLOODED Mammoth Pekin duck | 


FULL 
eges, $1.00 per 12. Mrs. A. Brower, Rime- 
hart, Mo. 





AMERICAN, ENGLISH, White Runner 
duck eggs for hatching, guaranteed. Marian 
Holt, Savannah, Mo. 


FISHEL STRAIN White Indian Runner 
duck eggs, $6.00, 100; $1.00, 12. Guarantee 
80 per cent fertile. James Harris, Latham, | 
Kans. 








Several Varieties. 


TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 
bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, 
$3.50 per 12. Yours for an honest deal. 








Walter Bros, Powhatan Point, Ohio. 
EMBDEN AND WHITE CHINA goose 
eges, 25c each; Pekin and Runner duck 


$1.00 per 13; Barred Rock, White and 
Partridge Wyandotte, $1.00 for 15; $5.00 
per 109. Clara Mahaney, Winterrowd, In, 


‘BEGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred tur- 
egg ta Ae Roven, Pekin and 
; pearl and white guineas; 
“puff and barred Plymouth 
tes, Hamburgs, 
Cochins, 


iem eggs, 1 














Neb. 


LEGHORN eggs, three dol- | 


—— 


‘HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Men and Women, 18 or over, 
for Government jobs $75 month. Write 
immediately for list of positions new ebtain- 
able and free sample examination questions. 
Franklin Institute, Dep't. T 167, Rochester, 

Y. 











——_— 


FARMS AND LANDS. 


LITTLE | RIVER ‘VALLEY LANDS— Rich 
and cheap, on railroad. Robert Sessions, 
Winthrop, Ark. 








LIVE STOCK. 
POR SALE—3( young grade Jersey cowa. 
Many to freshen this spring. Good individ- 














vals. Prices reasonable. White Bros. 
yoo en Minn. 
a SS we ee 
DOGS. 
BROKEN BEAGLES, also puppies, gvar— 


anteed hunters Rockwood Kennels, Park~- 


ton, Md. 





- “PATENTS. 
PATENTS SECURED or fee 





returned. 


| Sena sketch for free search and report. Lat-~- 


est complete patent book free. George FP. 
| Kimmel, 230 Barrister Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

——-___ 





"BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


BARGAINS! BARGAINS! Send for free 
magazine, 1,200 bargains. Farm lands, busi- 
kind, anywhere. Our 





ness chances, any 
gervices free to buyers Western Sales 
Agency. Minneapolis, Minn. 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is wor $1@ a copy to anyone 
who has been gettihg poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter bow poor, can acquire riches. la- 
vestifig for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2, 200. Write now and I'ib 


gend it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 


W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





—— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PUT UP YOUR FRUITS and vegetables in 





tin cans, with “Home Canner,” catalogue 
free. Southern Canner Co., McKinney, glex. 





EXCHANGE ARDS. Get acquaint- 


POST C 
ed. Large list, 6 beautiful pest cards and & 


months mémbership, 10c. Join now. The 


Riverside Club, Box 72, Knoxville, Md. 





RROWS, the Farmers’ Pride 
strongest, 


WHEELBA 
Wheelbarrows, hand made. The 
easiest running, and prettiest barrow 
ufactured. 
for iitustrated circular. 
Parkinson Bent, I 


man- 
Freight prepaid. Send at onan 
Address, WN, 
& Sons, Dinoia, 
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CO-OPERATION FOR EGG PRODUC. 
ERS—EG6& CIRCLES. 











A co-operative plan to reduce the 
enormous waste now caused by the 
careless marketing of eggs is outlined 
in farmers’ bulletin No. 656, “The 
Community Egg Circle,” which has 
just been published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It 
is estimated that under the present 
haphazard methods of gathering and 
marketing eggs nearly 8 per cent of 
the country’s output is a total loss. 
Since the annual production of poul- 
try and eggs in the United States is 
valued at more than $600,000,000—a 
sum equal to the value of the hay or 
wheat crop—the importance of reduc- 
ing this loss is obvious. 

The individual farmer too often re- 
gards his eggs as a mere by-product 
to which it is hardly worth his while 
to devote himself seriously; in conse- 
quence he is inclined both to neglect 
his poultry and to gather his eggs 
Whenever he happens to have a spare 
moment or two. In consequence the 
output of his poultry yard is not only 
small to begin with, but a large pro- 
portion of it has begun to spoil be- 
fore it reaches the hands of the coun- 
try merchants. They usually buy 
the eggs on “case count,” paying the 
same price for good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. The large markets, however, 
do not pay the same price ‘and reject 
many altogether; in consequence the 
price per egg to the farmer is made 
fSufficiently low to provide a safe 
margin and to cover the Ioss on eggs 
of poor quality. 

These conditions have been so 
firmly established by long usage that 
the individual can do little to alter 
them unaided. Community co-opera- 
tion, however, can quickly raise the 
standard of the eggs shipped from 
any one neighborhood, and with the 
standard of the price. The fancy trade 
is quite willing to pay more for a 
guaranteed article and the extra cost 
of producing the guaranteed article 
is more in pains than in cash. 

Community Egg Circles. 

The plan outlined in the bulletin al- 
ready mentioned calls for the organ- 
ization of a community egg circle 
which should include as soon as pos- 
sible enough members to warrant the 
employment of a manager. Each 
member agrees to gather his eggs 
daily and-in hot weather twice a day, 
to keep them in a cold place, and to 
@eliver none that is more than seven 
days old. No eggs are to be washed 
and the male bird is to be kept away 
from the flock except during the mat- 
ing season, 

The manager of the circle inspects, 
grades and markets as a whole the 
deliveries the members make“to him. 
Payment is made to the members in 
proportion to the number of eggs of 
éach grade that they deliver and the 
prevailing market prices, less their 

roportion of the necessary expenses. 

he bulletin also gives suggestions 
for convenient receipt forms which 
Will enable the members to check up 
their payments with their deliveries. 

Such a system will enable the 
circle to make arrangements for the 
@elivery of regular supplies to the 
best and most discriminating class of 
trade. There is always a demand for 
guaranteed eggs on the part of clubs, 
hotels, restaurants, and even well-to- 
do private families, but the individuar 
farmer rarely has a sufficient output 
to enable him to make a contract 
with any of these consumers, and the 
country merchant has no means to 

arantee to the consumer the eggs 
hat he buys from individuals over 
whom he has no control. Co-opera- 

ve marketing also enables the egg 
be put up in attractive cartons 
which can be turned into valuable 
appa of advertising and reduces 

e expense of shipments. The in- 
creased returns, furthermore, will en- 
Courage the producer to devote more 





time and care to his stock, better 
hens will be kept, they will be kept 
in better condition, and in conse- 
quence there will be more eggs as 
well as better ones to market. 


CARE OF THE CHICKS. 


Keep the brooders and_ feeding 
quarters clean. 

Keep the chick growing. 

Feed only good, clean feed. 

Provide plenty of green food for 
the chicks. 

Grit and granulated bone are nec- 
cessary for best results. 

Avoid chilling or over feeding or 
over heating the baby chicks as these 
are the causes of a great deal of 
white diarrhoea. 

Chicks consume 
water. 

Drinking fountains 
clean. 

Lice and mites are the greatest en- 
emies of the foul. 

Mites are thriving these warm days. 

Whitewash the interior of the poul- 
try houses, 

Paint the perches and _ roosting 
quarters with some coal tar prepara- 
tion. 

Do not wait till the fowls are eat- 
en up by lice and mites before start- 
ing to fight them. 


a great deal of 


must be kept 


STORING EGGS IN WATER GLASS. 


To 15 parts of water that has been 
boiled and then cooled, add one part 
of water glass and stir thoroughty 
and the solution is ready for use. 

Store the eggs in a cool place pref- 
erably a well ventilated basement. 

Store the eggs as gathered and do 
not allow the males to run with the 
females when eggs are intended for 
storing. A sterile egg will keep for 
weeks under conditions that will 
spoil a fertile egg in a few hours. 
Any receptacle that is perfectly clean 
and free from odors will do to store 
eggs in. About two inches of the so- 
lution should cover the tops of the 
eggs. Store only good eggs. Eggs 
stored in this manner will keep for 
months and be as good when taken 
from the solution as they were when 
put into it. 





NEW HATCHED CHICKS, 


Millions of chickens are lost each 
year because of improper methods of 
feeding. Some of this loss can be pre- 
vented by using the plan of raising 
chicks which has been worked out by 
the poultry department of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Chicks should not be fed until they 
are 48 hours old and then should re- 
ceive nothing but fine, white grit. This 


stimulates’ the digestive organs 
prepares them for food which is t§ 
low. The next feeding should ] 
mixture of three parts finely ¢ 
wheat, three parts finely cracked em 
and one part steel cut oats, fed 
Some of this mixture or comme 
chick food should be in the litter 


all times so as to encourage the chicks 4 


to exercise. 


Twice daily the chicks should re q 
ceive rolled oats or a mixture of threg — 


parts bread crumbs, three parts cory 
bread and one part boiled egg. 
mixture may be fed dry, or it may bg 
slightly dampened with sour milk 
Young chicks should always have ag. 
cess to clean drinking water or if pog. 
sible some skim milk or buttermilk, 
These should be kept in a vessel go 
constructed that the chicks cannot get 
themselves wet.—Prof. H. L, ee 
ster, Missouri. 





If goose eggs are-kept for 
weeks they are very liable to becomes 
sterile. It is a good plan to set 
under a hen . if her  ladyship, 


Poultry raising could and should be 
carried on extensively on the fa 
Let’s get busy and raise more poultry 
to supply the ever increasing dem 
We have free range, cheaper f 
and more healthful poultry surroy 
ings than town poultry owners. 




















This Wonderful Machine 
Has Actually Revolutionized 


Butter Making on the Farm 


Saves Half the Work—Makes More and Better Butter 


Instead of the old, tiresome way of churning an hour or more to make the 


butter come, you can take the same amount 0 cream you are now churning, 


put it in a Fayway and get more and better butter in half the time it is pos- 
sible for you to get in any other way under the most favorable conditions, 


It does away entirely with the muss and drud 

the tasiest running buttermaker ever invente 
these are facts—not extravagant claims, 
are getting these results with the Fayway right along. 


Now 


dgery because the Fayway is 


Thousands of farmers 
Read what John 


Andrews, owner and editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, has to say about 
this great buttermaking machine; also what a few owners write us about 
the wonderful success they are having with it. 


aywa 


Keep Sweet 
and Clean 


Not a churn, but a scientific, practical machine that works on 
an entirely different principle from any churn ever made. 

All churns beat or whip the butter fat out ofthecream, This 
breaks the fat, lobules and makes greasy, salvy butter that spoils 
quickly. The “Fayway” has a center hollow shaft through which a 
strong current of air is forced, blowing all the butter fat upward 
where it quickly forms into golden, pea shaped granules, ready to 
be worked. Absolutely free from impurities of any kind, the 
butter is washed and worked in half the time ‘ “churned butter” 
And, oh, such butter! Firm and waxy in texture, of 
superior grain and beautiful golden color, you’ll say it’s the finest 
No wonder that, packed in Fayway 1 Ib. 
Serene, it youn | oc to 10c more per pound than ordinary dairy 
- | butter. 


==/30 Day s Free Trial 


If you were ray convinced of the truth of everything we 
have here told you about the Fayway, you'd buy one in a minute. 
But it sounds almost too good to be true,so perhaps you are not to 
blameifyou are a little bit skeptical. Why not, then, let us convince 
you by sending you a Fayway for a 30 daysfreetrial. You’ll be under 
no obligations to keep or pay forthe machine if you are not con- 
vinced that every word we say is true or if for any reason at all you 
The 80 days trial is ABSOLUTELY FREE. PA 


What John Andrews Thinks 
of The Fayway 


The Fayway is a new kind utter separato! 
that came out with what | o ked like extrav: 
claims. We did not care bale oF se it toour reade 


P the Fayway co ce 

enough in their machine to stand back ot ee with 
the Sar ag ae of s guarantee. an 
investigatio: satisfies us that itisa good thing. 


Makes Best Butter In Town 


When I first tried to make butter, I worked S for 
hours, and then had inferior butter. 
churns, and heeded all advice, J after a ear I 
was still making poor butter and eee a lot of 
chance I saw the aywey s ertised, 
for one. Since then my pies have 
fan 3 aphe h I ry Kved on a fpem 
ears, I nowhave the reputation o 
th the best dal dairy Duttor in town, and the credit i 
je 
Th Tarwes Co, ‘bas absolutely li 
e in “by the p= 4 Ay | — 


woooweredas fo Teast 20 per cent ae ¢ butter from 
eee if att fo rice. 
LOY, Eden, N. = 


‘ees in n Exactly 5 Minutes 


After heating our cream to 60 we led to 
churn; it took me exactly five minutes to make the 
butter. Heretofore we have taken from seven to 
eight hours to churn the same Spout <roomns 

cows are all siptppers and it a bard ma 
e — wigh the Paws old 3 are qbura. Senge wife 


Crees ep but this fe Soot os tai is pote 
Mora, New M 


‘Seen For Fayway Butter 
noe 2 Than I Can Supply 





i d 
~~ jek to ent 


f rork with tad and it 
tc th ceo 0 coat “4 
in ager Already my demand for 


a ite tod Ohio. 
is Fayway Butter Brings 
7%: More Per Pound 


madi ea i 





requires, 


you ever saw or tasted! 


less | dOn’t wish to keep it. 


$1,000 Bank Guarantee Bond |‘: 


We have deposited $1,000 with a Cincinnati Bank as a guaran- 
tee that we will faithfully perform our every promise to anyone 
sending for the Fayway for a free trial. Youcan’t possibly lose a 
penny by taking advantage of this liberal free trial offer because 
you risk absolutely nothing. 

Don’t overlook the fact that we also furnish every purchaser of 

a Fayway with Cartons, Parchment Wrapping Paper and a 1-lb. 

Butter Mold—all free. With this Fayway buttermaking outfit you can have a 
tore proof complete creamery right on your farm—a creamery that the women folks can 

tend to because the little work involved is so easy and pleasant. Yes, and put sri 8 ae cm 
dust and moisture proof cartons your 
Fayway butter can hold its own with the best creamery butter in the land 
either in the store or with private trade—and command the same fancy asa John Lig ae 
prices. Any number of Fayway owners tell us they actually get 
than they were 
ever able to get 
for their best churned butter. The extra profits from the same amount of 
cream you are now churning will quickly y times. 


Complete Course in Buttermaking Free 
iis course, wo-mnastes tape Kebeh you knew shout buttecmaine, 

Mail | Coupon No Now! Bend now you're 1 ane 
THE FAYWAY © co., Do ldp Jha St, Cincinnati Oo 


exico, | UP in these attractive, sanitary, 


ze! 5c to 10c More Per Pound 


It’s worth 


pay for a Fayway man, 


R. F.D 


Will Last A 
Lifetime— 
Nothing to 
Get Out of 


CARTONS, 


Parchment Paper 
and Butter Mold 


CARTONS made from heavy, solid 
manila board. ed both’ sides « 
—highest quality board ever used in 
a butter carton. icker and easier ~ 

a fill than any tern long open 
ams to admit Holds # 
till des he ae es butter fr 


I PARCHMENT WRAPPING 
'APER. Your name and address — 
printed on each sheet—a big adver- 
a ao for your ‘butter. These 
pers act as Bro tection and keep 

ail f impurities and odors away from 
the butter. 

BUTTER MOLD. Made of hard- 
wood maple. - Molds buttef into 
prints that fit 

All of above 

every pu 
Separator, 
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